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abstract 

A special theme issue of this biannually published 
journal illustrates a range of topics that public folklorists in New 
York state have addressed in their work. The first article, ’’Forty 
Years before the Mast: Sailing the Stormy and Serene Seas of Public 
Folklore" by Bruce R. Buckley, introduces the volume by setting 
public folklore in its social and political context. Public schools 
become a focus for many public folklore projects in the 1960s. 
Education programs in New York museums and local youth organizations 
gained new impetus during the 1970s. The 1980s may well be looked 
upon as the Golden Age of public folklore in New York State. Other 
articles in this issue include: "A Story Worth Telling: Publishing in 
the Public Sector" (Ellen McHale); "Folk Arts on the Radio: Issues in 
the Production of 'Old Tradi t i ons“-New Sounds'" (Rebecca S. Miller); 
"The Making of ’God’s Mother is the Morning Star': A Case Study in 
Videotaping an Elderly Folk Artist" (Karen D. Lux); "Trouble 
Shooting; Overcoming Problems of Collaboration in Film Production" 
(Peter Biella) ; "Fieldwork among White Russian Emigres; Some 
Conceptual Considerations" (Peter Voorheis) ; "Adirondack Balsam 
Pillows: Folk Art, Tourist Art, or Subsistence" (Todd DeGarmo) ; "The 
Government Giveth and the Government Taketh Away: Helping or 
Hindering Community Traditions?" (Varick A. Chittenden); and "A 
Disussion: Community Cultural Empowerment" (Daniel Frank Ward, 
ed.) . 
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Editors' Preface 



This special issue of Nra' York Folklore is transitional between tv\x> editor- 
ships. Outgoing editor Phillips Stevens, Jr. deserves the credit for the con- 
cept and planning, along with guest editor Daniel Franklin Ward. As 
incoming editors, we respectfully acknowledge the creative and intellec- 
tual efforts of our colleagues, who have brought the original idea to frui- 
tion. Our sole task has been to see the final product through to print. 

'New York Folklore: A Public Forum" marks an effort by Ncio York Folk- 
lore to open a forum for the ideas of folklorists working outside the field 
of academe. These folklorists, many of wht)m were trained in the acade- 
my, frequently do not have the research and writing time which their 
university-based fellows enjoy. Public folklorists publish, but many times 
their publications are aimed at those outside their discipline — indeed, 
outside academe altogether. 

Public projects, even when they include an extensive documentation 
phase, usually require the fo.klorist to work to deadline to produce an ex- 
hibition, film, program, t>r pt)pular publication. Most budgets for these 
projects dt) not support time h>r the kind of reflective writing which might 
arise out of the experiences of public folkU)rists. This is unfortunate, since 
the theoretical and ethical issues confronted by the public folklorist are often 
preciselv those of keen interest and relevance to the field as a whi^le. 

An overv iew of the contents of the present issue will serve U) illustrate 
the range of topics which public folklorists in New York State have ad- 
dressed in their work. Bucklev's very personal reminiscences of the histo- 
ry of public folkU)re in the United States appropriately introduce the volume 
by setting public folklore in its social and political context. Seen from the 
inside, by a veteran in the field, public folklore today emerges as the product 
of a complex interaction between forces for social progress, the desire for 
identitv in America, and the ramifying effects of increasingly powerful and 
influential mass media. 

A varietv of M>cial and intellectual problems in the practice of public 
folklore are considered in papers b\ DeCiarmo, Voorheis, and C hittenden 
DeCiarmifs and Voorheis' essays both deal with the definition of k)lk art 
in terms of its function within the community, and raise questions about 
the ('ongruence (or not) between defitiitions in pratiice and in theory. C hit- 
tenden's case study points to the responsibility of the public k>lklorist to 
act as advocati’ in defining traditions, when such definitions are used to 
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legislate the protection or disruption of local custom. 

The experiences of public folklorists qualify them to speak with ex- 
pertise on some of the technical matters involved in putting together presen- 
tations of folklore materials for the public. McHale, Lux, Biella, and Miller 
discuss some of practical, ethical, and intellectual questions which face the 
public folklorist in creating publications, documentary films, and radio 
documentaries. Negotiating compromises between the ideal outcome and 
the exigencies of production sometimes leads to the re-formulation of ini- 
tial aims and concepts. 

The volume concludes with an edited transcript of a discussion held 
at the 1989 New York State Folk Arts Round Table, in Syracuse, New York. 
The discussion, facilitated by Martin Koenig, brought together public folk- 
lorists from inside and outside New Ycrk State to address the problem of 
community cultural empowerment. The notion of empowerment has 
figured significantly in discussions within public folklore in the recent past, 
and the 1989 Round Table broke new ground in addressing the issue direct- 
ly. Critical commentary, "insider" perspectives, and the recounting of per- 
sonal involvements in issues of empowerment combined to create a 
multi-layered discussion of a set of problems which public folklorists are 
uniquely situated to consider. Nciv York Folklore takes pride in presenting 
this landmark session to its reading audience. 

Because our involvement in the present volume has been marginal, 
we feel it is appropriate to reserve our statement as incoming editors until 
the Winter Spring 1990 issue. In the forthcoming issue, therefore, ue look 
forward to outlining some of our goals for the journal and for its place 
within the field of folklore. 

Dl BOKAM Bl 1\C 0{ 
|on\ Fokki^i 
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FORTY YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

Sailhi^ the Stonny mid Serene Seas 
of Public Folklore 

RKUC ! K, RUCKl.LV 

Introduction 

This artido is based on my personal experiences in the field of public 
folklore over the past fortv years. It is not a definitive history of the move- 
ment nor is it mereK an anecdi>tal account of my life history. Rather it is 
my thoughts on what the field was like as I remember it and lunv it has 
changed dramatically over the past forty years. 

The term “public folklore" did not exist when 1 became interested in 
the folk field in the 1940s, although without my knowledge of public folk- 
lore it was one of the reasons 1 became a folklorist. During my undergradu- 
ate days after World War II, 1 became interested in the folk music 1 heard 
on records and decided to take up the guitar and learn a few of the songs 
myself. It was not a new directk)n. My mother was a singer, my father 
played the mandolin, my uncle had his own countrv band before he was 
killed in a barroom fight, and from age five I had sung st)los in church 
and in minstrel shows. 

“Public folklore" and its precursor "applied t\)lklore" have the same 
general definitit>n and differ onlv slightly in motivatiims and strategies. 
Applied folklore did not emphasize public funding as part of the defini- 
tion. nor was there the extreme chasm that later developed between ap- 
plied and academic folklore. Like its sister discipline, applied anthropologv, 
public folklore advocates for the goals and aspirations t)f voiceless groups 
struggling for recogiution and equality. Its aim is the communication of 
the knowledge, attitudes and skills of a folk group to another group with 
the intent of changing the other group's f erspective. In contemporary ap- 
plication it also includes the rediscovery t roots by the folk group. Among 
the first public folklorists were the Broth *rs (irirnm who consciouslv re- 
wrote the tales of the Ic4k to make them wow acceptable to the literar\- 
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scholar and the reading public. 

Because public folklore is a form of the communication process it seems 
appropriate to describe its history in terms of the sourccfs) of the informa- 
tion, the content and form of the message, the channels used and the 
rav/ivrfs) or audience. The source may be single or multiple. Potential 
sources include such diverse groups as scholars, interpreters, artists, spon- 
sors, funders and the folk themselves. The message may vary in both con- 
tent and form, ranging from protest songs performed in a festival context 
to historical background material presented in a scholarly lecture. All avail- 
able channels have carried the message: slick videos, massive live concerts, 
and interpersonal exchanges local gathering places. The audiences vary 
as much as the sources, and the folk arts message has been put to such 
diverse purposes as teaching the children, inspiring the young, providing 
roots for the middle aged and stroking the nv)stalgic of the elderly. 

The folk arts communication process has been dynamic, and its ele 
ments have varied through time. In each decade new ideas are intrtiduced, 
new opportunities are available and new challenges are encountered. Once 
a new approach is introduced it takes on a life of its ow n. It is changed, 
revised and revived in each succeeding decade creating a multi-faceted, 
multi layered history. 

The 1930s and 1940s 

During the Depressit)n, the Public Works Pri)ject of the New Deal in- 
cluded folklore and folk arts as part of its public programming. The sources 
of the information were the United States Government and college folk- 
lore professors. Using young professional and semi-professional artists, they 
interpreted the folkways of the pot>r and oppressed through oral, written 
and visual channels. The primary audiences, although this was never stat- 
ed, were the ft)lk groups themselves who needed encouragement and hope 
during this crisis period. World W’at II disrupted this public sector pro- 
gram, and by 1945 this line of work was no longer considered necessary, 
However, interest and cx)ncern for folk groups had been set in motion, es- 
pecially among college students. 

In the late 40s the sources became very diverse and the folk movement 
had little continuity. Many of the scholars involved in the government's 
public projects returned to university life and settled inti^ academe, some- 
times trying to fi)rget the scholarly sins of their vouth which mav ha\e had 
a tinge of socialism in them. Folk expre.ision, particularlv f(»lksongs, con- 
tinued to be popular. 

The 'folk" perfornuTS of the earlv perit)d Burl Ives, Pete Seeger, Woo- 
dy C'.uthrie, Josh White, and others - continued their careers as singers 
and actors. Libor movements and groups such as "People Songs" continued 
their early advocacies and added new messages from social and political 
causes from around the United States and the world: the anti-nuclear mme- 
ment. anti-fascism, racial equality and so forth, A small town bov fr ,i 
southern C'fhio didn't have much opportunity to participate in these primar- 
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ily urban oriented groups. However, magazines and recordings were avail- 
able, and recordings were inexpensive (the 78 rpm disks were on sale to 
make way for the new ''long playing" recordings). Other performers, such 
as Richard Dhyer Bennet, John Jacob Niles and Susan Reed, were profes- 
sional musicians w’ho transformed the "rough" songs of the folk to accept- 
able art songs for the less politically oriented. 

Government support continued on a limited basis with the Folk Song 
Archives at the Library of Congress. This department and its various direc- 
tors (including Ben Botkin, the leading advocate of public folklore at that 
time) provided authentic field recordings of American folk songs for the 
scholar and the emerging "folk" singer. More sympathetic with the public 
need for these traditional materials than the commercial distributors, The 
Library of Congress recordings offered recordings of authentic folksingers 
performing traditional folk songs. 

My first direct experience with academic folklore uas in Columbus, 
Ohio when I became curious About a public lecture on folk songs by Fran 
Utley at Ohio State. The lecture was illustrated u ith folksongs by a young 
graduate student, D.K. VVilgus, fn.)m w hom I learned that there were many 
v ariations of the same song. It was after this lecture 1 also met a one-legged 
panhandler who was a veteran of the Lincoln Brigade of the Spanish Civil 
War. His stories made some of the s(.)tigs I was learning frimi s(.)ngbooks 
of the urban folk movement more real for me. 

Folksong gatherings were a part of college life during this period, and 
I participated in many of them. As a member of this active audience I 
learned many new "folk" songs of the southern mountains, labtir unrest, 
Israeli nationhiK)d and Black protest. Since 1 had experience in commer- 
cial radu>, a friend at the U>cal college radio station asked me to produce 
a folksong program. Thus, in 1^4^, mv series "American Folkways" was 
born. The tirst programs were mostly recordings with a few songs 1 sang 
myself. The station was pleased with the interest in the program, and the 
next year 1 produced the series for Ihe National Fducatii>nal Radii> 
Netwi>rk. 

The mOs 

During the public folklore expanded, with multiple sources, mes- 
sages, channels and receivers. While trying out the "real world' tor a cou- 
ple of years after cx>llege, I continued placing my guitar and became 
interested in Black music -■ especially ja// and blues. 1 became friends 
with the Reverend A.L. Kershaw, winner of the SM,000 Question on ja/v. 
As an amateur enthusiast, he and fi>lklorist John Ball helped develop the 
ja// t(.>urs of the ( Jeorge U’wis ]a// Band (the Old Bunk Iohnsv>n Band 
which later became the a>re of the [’reservation Hall grt)up) in colleges 
througlunil the Midwest. Through their cimnections w ith Decca Records 
and American Music, thev’ were able to get manv of tht* old ja// standards 
reissued, 

The reiording industrv produced manv folksong albums during this 
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period. No producer was more important to public folklore than Moe Asch, 
with his Folkways Records, Folkways combined the talents of traditional 
and semi-professional folksingers with well written and researched album 
notes about the songs and their historical period or geographical area. Asch 
produced many recordings just for love of the music, but he was also con- 
cerned with the passing on of traditions to young people. Many of his 
releases were for children or for use in school curricula. With the help of 
Pete Seeger and other members i.)f the Wea\ers, Fo.sways made enough 
mone\' on albums io subsidize mam less commercially successful record- 
ings. AsJi was already rea>rding ethnic materials before programs ot 
hyphenated American folk expressions became popular, hike many othe/ 
young folkk^rists of the time, 1 produced and performed on cne Folkways, 
recotding in my then specialty "Ohio Valley Ballads." 

The sources for public programming became complex during the nOs. 
For example, a recording might include a commercial producer who knew 
nothing about folklore; or it might feature onv who was interested in tlie 
field. (Besides Asch, there was Kenneth Cioldstein, who later left the record 
production field to become an academic fi>lklorist.) The performer might 
be a professional musician, a revival singer of "folk" songs, an authentic 
folk musician, a folklorist, or a graduate student. The writers of the album 
notes which became an integral part of the message torm came from euualK' 
diversified backgrounds. 

"The McCarthx/ hearings brief!}/ placed a damper on the 
folkson^il movement, but there was interaction between 
scholars and pvr formers." 

Although the McC arthv hearings briefly placed a damper on the folk- 
song movement, there was a great deal t>t interaction between the y()ung 
folklore scl'U)lars ar 1 the performers of the perit)d, Manv of the perform- 
ers based their nii rial o\^ field lollections. Boh Ciibson, later of tele\ i- 
sioiVs "Hootenanny fame, used Midwest field collections extensively and 
often stopped bv Indiana Uniwrsity to check for new material. The mes- 
sages of these singers ranged from composed folksongs, popular folkst>j(gs, 
ami rewritti'n or arranged material hasc'cl on field collections to authentic 
field mati'rials. The format, whether in concert or on recordings, alwass 
included an introduction to the background and autlu'nticitv ot thi' sone,, 
in the tradition of fhe lieadnotes for ( hild HalKuls in published lihksong 
collectitins, 

A tu'u thaniu‘1 was introducc*d in thi’ ^ffs for tin- ('merging "folk" .ir 
tist; the coff('(' liouse This institution, in addition to providing a show- 
case for tfie "folk ' singer, crc'ated a more intimate context and encouraged 
the singer of songs to write his own "folk" songs. Writers of nc'w songs, 
in the traditicm of Wood\ C.uthrie, became highly succi'ssful. I hiscreatc'd 
a ccmtrcwersc' bi'twven the* public and acadimiit aspec ts of folklore' What 
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was a folksong and could folksongs be wTitten by the media tn)ubadors 
of the twentieth ct ntury? The ac**demic h)lklorist evaluated material in an 
historical context while the public h)lkk)rist placed more emphasis on con- 
temporary expressions and the creative process. -\t one extreme folklore 
was still defined as pt)pi«lar antiquities while on the t)ther it was perceived 
as the dynamic expressit>ns of a contemporary cuk'^ural group. These two 
orientations still remain viable today but m> ion,»er necessarily refect 
whether the folklorist is in academe or public prt'gramming. 

My personal contact with ct>ffee house perU)rmance was brief. One 
weekend in C hicago at the Gate of Horn and the Ht>rn of Plenty ct)nvinc- 
ed me that my performance forte was not the ct)ffee house, The emphasis 
on unique perft)rmance style and technical proficiency required a perfornier 
to deu)te more time than I was w illing to give. ! wanted to be a folkU)rist 
rather than a fo>k singer. In addition, the lifestyle of long road trips and 
back to back »)i.cejis was not to my liking, and indeed the stress created 
by this lifestyle destroyed the careers of some i)f my artist friends. 

Many "h)lk" singers of this era became interested in the academic study 
of folklore. In 1931, 1 returned to Miami University of Ohio for my master's 
degree in historv and English literature and ir.et John Ball who formalh’ 
introduced me to the rigors of academic folklore. The subject of my master's 
essav was a field collection of folksongs and ballads from my home coun- 
ty in southern Ohio. There 1 met many interesting and sincere individuals 
who sang fiMksongs and ballads in the continuing folk tradition. 

Hvery folklorist w ho does extensive field researth has favorite stories 
about the talented people w ith whom they have shared many hours. C'lne 
of my favi^rite anecdotes concerns the Copas faily of Adams County, Ohio. 
VVhiii* 1 was collecting from Minor C opas the ct>mic songs of his blackface 
minstrel days, his w ife (his second cousin, alsi^ a C opas) was preparing 
lunch, completely unexpecti'dly, from the kitch I heard: "Queen jane was 
in labtu, tul! six weeks t>r more . . ." For the next week 1 collected C hild 
ballad texts from both husband and w ife, sometimes with heated discus- 
sions between them as to which famih wrsion was correct. This contact 
w ith the real folk and the redisanerv of my roots m^t only pro\ ided me 
w ith a new repertoirt* but convinced me to make folkli^re mv professitm. 
T he mwl v('a» | went io Indiana Universitv tt) studv with Stith rhompst)n. 

Dimng my twelw yt'ars at Indiana I became friends with the folklorists 
ot thi' future, manv having the same interests and background as mine, 
foe 1 lickerson, l■.!!en Stekert, Bob IMack and I formed a singing group called 
The Settlers" and supplemented our income with concerts throughtuit 
the Midwest. Oov e| t>ur performance \imues was an American Folklore 
Society meeting held in C hicago. VVe tried to make mir material authentii , 
entertaining and educational [o groups who were intere.sted in folk expres- 
sions but knew little abt)Ut them. VVe singers of folk songs had many di‘- 
bates about how much introductory material should be included and how 
man\' of tlie popular sing-alorg "folksongs" should be on the program. 
The group hn^ke up and we all went our professional wavs alx)Ut six months 
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before the Kingston Trio launched their popular "folksong" career. 

In the 1930s, commercial television was experimenting with new 
programming formats, after an initial decade of producing what were es- 
sentially radio programs imported into television. It was an opportune time 
for ftilklore to be developed for local and regional programming. I was asked 
by the Indiana University television department to produce and host a half- 
hour weeklv series over the local Indianapolis commercial tiutlet. During 
the next four years, "American Rilkways" became very popular in the Mid- 
west. The format was a singing balladeer host with guest performers. f£ach 
program had a theme of history, geography or human experiences. A group 
of regular performers included folklore students and faculty, music stu- 
dents, local folk performers and a dance troupe under the direction of Rich 
Castner (who now teaches dance at the State University of New York, Col- 
lege at Brockport). The prtigram was used to collect folklore through the 
mails, Contributions included a group of skip rope rhymes from children 
throughout Indiana, a few of whom were invited to perform on the pro- 
gram. 1 w rote an article for Midwest Folklore based on the rhymes. Texts 
of ballads and folksongs also were sent in by listeners. Letters were fol- 
lowed up by visits from myself or other graduate students. Hthnomusicol- 
t)gist Bruno Nettl was one of these students, and he also published based 
on materials gathered through the program. 

"Part of Richard Dorson's strategif ivas to separate aca- 
demic folklore from public folklore." 

The radio programs were w'ithout the official sanction of the Indiana 
University Folklore Department, especially w hen Richard Dorson became 
chairman. It was during this time that doctoral programs in folklore were 
being developed at Indiana University and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. I’reviously, folklorsits in the United States had received their degress 
in Lnglish, history, sociology or anthropt>logy. With the establishment of 
separate folklore departments, there was the struggle to make the new field 
"legitimate." 

The leader of the movement toward professionalism was Richard Dor- 
son, a Harvard trained hish^rian-folklorist who became chairman ot the 
newly formed R>lklore Department at Indiana I ’niversity. Part of his strategy 
was to separate academic folkk're from public folklore. In an artick* in the 
lottmal of Anicrnatt folklore, he described the state of folklore studies in the 
United States. He attacked regionalists, such as the New York folklorists, 
as being too narrow; and public folklorists, such as Ben Botkin, a past edi- 
tor of the New York Folklore Quarterli^, as "populari/ers." In Dorson's later 
writings, he further attacked Botkin and his type of folklore as part c^f a 
new’ term he invented: "fakelore." The attempt to establish folklore as an 
academic discipline was partially successful but it created an open wound 
within the field w hich still has not healed completely. 

M 





In order to remain in both public and academic branches oi folklore, 
during the summers I produced a more academic television program. It 
was called, variously, ''Midwest R)lklore," "L>nesome Traveller/' and "R)lk- 
lore International," and it featured faculty and guests from the Indiana 
University R)lklore Summer Institute. The programs were kinescoped for 
replay on the Midwest University Educational Network. Such internation- 
ally known folklorists as "Uncle" Otto Anderson and Wayland Hand ap- 
peared on the series. The highlight (and personal coup) of one program 
Wcis Vance Randolf being inter\'ieued on Ozark humorous tales by Richard 
Dorson . 

The Reverend A1 Kershaw (fn)m Miami University) introduced me to 
Merv Griffin, who ht)stcd CBS Sunday morning program "Lotik Up 
and Live." Griffin was looking for a Christmas program of folksongs and 
asked me to perform. His was one of the early shows with a variety for- 
mat which began using an occasional folk singer. During this same period 
programs such as "Arthur Godfrey's Ih^ur" were auditioning folk singers 
tor national television programs. The television medium became an even 
mc^re important channel for the entertainment aspect of folklore during 
the 60s. 

Folklorists of the 30s did not work full time at their professit)n and did 
not think full time folkU>re empU)yment would ever be possible. Stith 
Thompst>n refused to take a doch>ral student who did not have another 
way of making a living, I chose to w(>rk in the Educational Media Depart- 
ment of Indiana University, building on mv early radio and audio ex- 
perience. I was assigned to the motion picture section where I was fortunate 
to have excellent instructicm. After tw'o years, I was asked to produce educa- 
tional films in the social studies area. For the next ten years, I worked on 
films for the high sch(u>l curriculum and on public affairs programming 
for the general public. My success in this new area prompted my mentor, 
Stith Thompson, in his autobiography lolklorist'^ Pmy^css to predict that 
my folkloristic cvmtribution would be the interpretation of folklore to the 
general public. 

My work in tele\ isit)n and motion pictures helped io improve my \ isual 
N’ocabulary and sensitivity, vs hich in turn increased my interest in the visual 
expressions of folk culture. Although there were no established scholars 
at Indiana Uni\ersity in the material folk arts, th(‘re were t)pportunities 
to study with visiting folk arts speciabsts during summer institutes. Dur- 
ing one of these institute's, I met Louis C . )ones and disccn ered we shared 
many interests and ideas, [ones in\ ited me to give a concert and teach at 
the Seminars in American C ulture of the New York Historical Associati^.n 
in C'ooperstown. Through him, I began te) learn more about the outdoor 
folk museum movement of the 40s, and its European models. I met som(‘ 
of the personnel from other outdiuir museums of the I ast and Northeast 
and renewed rm education in local histor\ and the museum field. 
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The mOs 

Ben Botkin hdd long been the chief spokesman for applied or public 
folklore. From his time as a public sector folklorist with the Library of Con- 
gress, this New Yorker wrote and spoke in defense of the use of folklore 
for better understanding of minorities and under-represented groups 
throughout the world. In the 30s, he was relentlessly attacked by Richard 
Dorson, not only for his applied theories and "fakelore/ but also for his 
representation of the New York group of provincial folklorists who were 
more interested in "New York" than in "folklore." The late 60s saw the end 
of this divisive battle and the beginning of a new era of folklore. The Ameri- 
can Folklore S(Kiety had its first independent national meeting in Boston, 
and Dorstin and Botkin buried the hatchet amidst public cheers. Although 
this truce did not grant public folkloe an equal status with its academic 
sibling, it provided more opportunity for K)th groups to meet the challenges 
of the next two decades. The united effort of both groups was reinforced 
by the establishment of the National Fndowment for the Arts and the Na- 
tional Fndinvment for the Humanities, w ith folkUue and folk arts program 
support in both. These public agencies used panels of scholars to evaluate 
public pn)jects in folklore and folklife. 

More eniphasis was placed on interpretation of folk culture on radio 
and television during the 6l)s than in any previous decade. Public and aca- 
demic folklorists as well as performers had more and more opportunity 
to present their messages through these media. The federal government 
sponsored a Voice of America Series on folklore. Tristram C offin, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, called on his fellow folklorists throughout the 
country to participate The series was evaluated by the government as suc- 
cessful, and 1 know because of my part in the program I received letters 
from all over the world from listeners interested in American folk dance. 
The series was later published by Basic Books as Awcriaw f olklore. Our Iro- 
i}\^ Tmililious. a phrase w hich has gained renewed use in the late 80s. 

Both C offin and MacFdward Leach, also at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, took ad\antage of the media resources t>f the Philadelphia area, 
producing scholarly scripts for tele\ ision productions 1 helped produce 
one program w ith Iris C offin on "Frankie and johnny" which featured an 
emerging folk singer bv the na?iu* of |ohn 1 ee 1 looker, C'tur greatest disap- 
pointment in that production was the refusal bv Mae West to use her reci>rd- 
ing of "Frankie" on this educatii>nal program. Hit m^gative response was 
framed: "Fvervthing I do is educational. ' In ci>mmercial television, the 
morning talk show format w hich matured during the 60s began to feature 
folklorists and folk performers, I he " lodav Show," for example, asked me 
to put together a program on sea sh.mties for their remote program from 

"Ben Botkin wrote and spoke in defense of the use of folk- 
lore for better understatniin;,^ of minorities and under- 
reiwsented groups" 
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the Mystic Seaport Museum. 

Public schools became a focus for many public folklore projects in the 
60s, Motion picture films were used more and more, as equipment and 
facilities became available in the schools. There was an expressed need for 
history and everyday life films in soc al studies curricula. Indiana Univer- 
sity Films had anticipated this trend in the 50s with films on square danc- 
ing and children's games. After learning my trade by working on these 
films, I was asked to prc^duce a series of films on life of children in pioneer 
America. During the late 30s and early 60s, 1 produced half a dozen films 
t\)r seventh grade st^cial studies classes, using f(.>lklife and k)cal history as 
^ unifying theme. 

The method of prodiictiim h)r educational films in ^he Kducational Me- 
dia Department of Indiana University was to use a committee of experts 
called "educational auth(.)rs." The source for the public folkk^re films 1 
produced included educatkmal autht^rs who were historians and folkk>rists. 
Richard Dorson and Louis C. |ones served ti^gether as authors on my 
productions, which were filmed at \arious i>utdoor museums in the Fast. 
This provided k>r low budget but authentic settings. The media success 
of the project uas reflected in the C ine Ckdden Kagle Award given io mv 
"Canals Lou paths West" in 1%4. One of m\' biggest problems as an educa- 
tional film pr(.>ducer was to get academic folklorists and histc'rians to ac- 
cept the medium as a serious channel Ut commiinicating information and 
ideas. Too often their attitude was, "it's just a film " and the process of film 
making was mit taken seriously. 

The New York F(.>lklore Society had alwavs included "folkUire-in-the- 
sch(.>ols" articles in Sew York I'olklorc Quarterhf. I'his was due in part io the 
interests oi education s^udents wIk) had been introduced to K)lklore in col- 
lege courses taught by Harold Thompson and Ixuiis C . lones. In the 60s. 
when the Neu York seventh grade curriculum was re\ ised to emphasize 
the cultural historv of the State, folklore became an integral part of the 
material. I'he concept of folklife, with its concern for the broader oral, 
material and social expressions ot culture, was adopted. Teachers turned 
to the New York State Historical Association to help them translate the new 
curriculum into dassrocmi reality. I was part ot the planning and teaching 
of a series ot summer seminars for teachers in three of the four new areas 
of the curriculum content, liducational media were planned and produced 
by the Historical Societ\'. These included \ isual materials in tolk architec- 
ture and immigration. Ulutsidc' producers also began producing folk materi- 
als tor the schools, 1 worki’d with the WiWon Corporation, for instanu’, 
to produce a folksong re( t>rdings stones on the tht'me of pioneer transpor- 
tation. 

The tolk testual came into its own during the 60s. The National Folk 
Fi'stival, established bv Sarali (iertrude Knox and active for manv years, 
I time to New >ork to ci‘lebratt‘ the centennial of tlu’ National C lrange. As 
part ot the planning committee for that festival, I became more aware ot 
the probk'ms ol Imding tradition bearers vs ho could perform in a large te'- 







‘The folk festival came into its own duriri}^ the 60s.'' 

tival context. Few authentic traditional performers were experienced with 
formal stage presentation; and many revivalists were not yet sensitive to 
the educational role they could perform. However, during this period it 
was more acceptable to school audiences to use revivalist performers than 
authentic tradition bearers. Festivals such as the Newport Jazz and R)lk 
Festival were attempting to wed folk performers with the revivalists and 
writers of '"folk " music. Many of the latter had national followings through 
their recordings and exposure on national television. 

A small group of performers, including jean Ritchie, Frank Proffitt, and 
others, became known as "professional folk." These performers wvre from 
the folk tradition and performed authentic folk expressions of their native 
group. They also had an ability to communicate to an audience outside 
of their group and were excellent performers. They followed in the tradi- 
tion of Bascom Lamar Lunsford, the North Carolina folk performer who 
established the first folk festivals and taught hi.. Appalachian neighbors 
how to perform in public. However, the\' u ere so few that it became difficult 
at times to know’ which festival you were attending. The same performers 
were usually at every festival. The Newport Festival attempted to broaden 
interpretation by including information in their program on folklife. Minor 
Wine Thomas, curator of the Farmers' Museum in Cooperstown, and I 
wrote a definitive article for their 1%6 program on traditional crafts and 
craftspersons. 

The New York festival which attempted to prov ide an intimate family 
context was the Fox Hollow Folk Festival in northeastern New York. Mem- 
bers of the Beers family were talented musicians who enjoyed folk and 
international music and experimented with unusual instrumentation. They 
invited folk and revivalist performers to their week-long sessions. It was 
a family festival: the children were provided with games, songs and pup- 
pet plays while the adults attended workshops to learn or improve their 
performance skills. The format became a standard. Bob Beers was sincere- 
ly interested in the "good" folk performer, and he encouraged visual folk 
arts as well by exhibiting the works of such artists as ( irandma Moses' si>n, 
Forest Moses, as part of the festival. 

Of course, the ultimate popular folk festival iKCurred in New York in 
1%9 the Woodstock Festival. The negative and positive effects of this 
happening on public folklore ware still being assessed after tvventv v'ears. 
One immediate result was the catapulting of the word "folk" to the front 
pages of newspapers throughout the country Fhe folklorist has been trv- 
ing to gain the initiative in the redefinition of the word ever since. The 
audiences who once enjoyed the popular art performances of traditional 
music by Richard Dyer Bennet and Susan Reed were suddenlv’ confused 
in what folk was all about. Sponsors of folklore projects in established public 
institutions began perceiving folk as "hippies, " and withdrew their sup- 
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port from folk arts projects. Others, however, no longer saw folk materials 
as stagnant or old-fashioned, but as dynamic statements about changing 
conditions which related to their everyday lives. 

In 1964, the State University of New York established the first master's 
degree program in Folk Culture in this country. ! was fortunate to be ap- 
pointed to the faculty as Pn>fessor of American R)lk Culture. We structured 
the program for students interested in both academic and public folklore. 
The Cooperstown Graduate Programs in History Museum Studies and 
American Folk Culture were conducted at the New York State Historical 
Association. The course content included study of material expressions and 
folk arts as well as t)ral and social expressit>n. Outside resources, such as 
visiting lecturers, tiold trips and the use of folk tradition-bearers in the class- 
rt>om, provided students with a broad exposure to the folk field. In addi- 
tion to preparing students for doctoral programs in folklife, students were 
prepared U> apply their folklore studies in scht>ols, museums and cultural 
agencies. Most o\ these students did ni>t think of public programming as 
a way t>f making a living until they could teach U>lklore. First and fore- 
most, they wanted to be public folkU>rists. 

The 1970s 

Fdiication prt>grams ii^ New York museums and local yoi'.th organi/a- 
tiims gained new impetus during the 70s. Local materials for seventh grade 
stK'ial studies were upgraded. Programs in oral traditic>n collecting and writ- 
ing (based in part on the Foxfire Project), and arts and crafts were in- 
troduced. Students learned to interview local tradition bearers and report 
to their classmates. In the classroom, the folk found a new' audience for 
their traditions. The folk artist in residence became a standard part of the 
interpretation of the local culture. 

The public folkk>re graduates of the Cooperstown Graduate Program 
and similar programs primarily found employment in museum education 
and research departments or in historic sites, especially tmtdoor living his- 
tory programs. Many became directors oi local historical societies and muse- 
ums in New York State, and established projects in ora\ historv and folklife. 
One graduate conducted a crafts survey of Central New Yt>rk for the New 
York Folklore Societv, with support from the New York State C ouncil >n 
rhe Arts. Madison C oimtv. New York established a C rafts Archi\e and craft 
fair program. 

The New York State 4H embarki'd on a f(»lklore project as part of their 
cultural programming. William Schwerd, a C doperstown folklore gradu- 
ate, deveU>ped the program 'Heritage and Horizons," based primarily on 
a folkN>ristic approach, tor local 4H chapters. Programs and workshops for 
411 leaders were held throughout the state, and the National 4H adaptt‘d 
some oi the material for broader use 

The li\ ing historc’ musi*um mmement, including living histor\’ farms, 
outdoor museums, and rural life museums, became professionalized dur- 
ing the 70s. Folklorists began to staff manv i>f these institutions, and were 
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instrumental in the development of their interpretive programs. Old Beth 
Page Village, Tarrytown, Old Sturbridge Village and Mystic Seaport were 
among the area museums which had folklorists conducting folk cultural 
programs, 

R)lk festivals were a continuing segment of public programming dur- 
ing the 70s. The Bicentennial observance provided many opportunities for 
community celebrations through festivals. The state granting agencies sup- 
ported some of these projects, but frequently there was no provision made 
for control of content or presentation by folklorists. One privately spon- 
sored celebration was the “Spirit of America Festival," held at Saratoga 
Racetrack by the New York Racing Association. The w'eek of festivities in- 
cluded a large Fourth of July parade, carnival, Toby tent theatre, and folk- 
lore pavilion. The presentations I produced for the folk pavilion included 
lectures, demonstrations, singing and storytelling by New York tradition 
bearers, including fiddler Lirry Older and singer Sarah Cleveland from 
the Adirondack Region. It was a surprise U) everyone when the tent was 
completely filled for a lecture on folk architecture. 



"The Bicentennial observance provided mam/ oppor- 
tunities for community celebrations throuj^h festivals." 

The most influential folk festival of the past two decades has been the 
annual “Festival on the Mall," at the Smithsonian Institution. I'he begin- 
nings of this festival point out once again the artificial chasm which 
separates the "scholar" and the "presenter" Discussions of the role of folk- 
lore at the Smithsonian began in the early 60s, with regard to the possible 
establishment of a position "Curator of Folklife." At that time there was 
some di.scussion as to whether folklore was an appr^ipriate scholarly dis- 
cipline for the Institution. The debate was solved through budget cutbacks 
and the decision to put folklore in public presentations. Out of these pub- 
lic programs grew the idea of the "National Festival" in VVashingtcm. To 
help bridge the gap between the academic and public folklore factions, a 
“Scholars Conference" was planned for the opening of the first festival. 
Folklore scholars from the United States and FYirope met with the curator 
scholars of the Smithsonian to establish a dialogue, Although thi* heated 
dialogue did nt)t resolve anvthing, it did manage to delav the opening per- 
formance, which had to wait for us to march down the aisle ti^ take our 
Vir seats on the front row 

Since thtm manv folklore graduati' students have gaint'd their first i'\- 
perience in public folklore bv working tor the Smithsonian F\‘stival. Thi* 
decision to feature various areas of the C(Hintry each year created the ex- 
pectation that field collection would be conducUsl in each area of the coun- 
try in preparatitm for the festival. Although some fic’ldwork ou iiir(*d, tiu' 
realit)' was that there was neither enough time nor enough miaiev for such 
research, Manv complained that in place of research a formulaic approach 
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was being used. Slots were filled with fiddlers, dancers, tall tale tellers 
whether they represented the region or not. From these experiences, several 
important guidelines w’erc developed by public folklorists: 1) in planning, 
let a local event grow' out of the community's traditions; 2) keep the event 
in a folk context as much as possible; and 3) maintain a balance between 
research and presentation. 

The Bicentennial and the preparations for it revived an interest in arts 
and crafts, especially those from pioneer times. The craft fair took on new 
life and thousands of crafters came out of the woodwwk. Many of the 
local craft fairs which the folklorist has inherited date from this period. 
Although many traditional folk artists participated in these local fairs for 
the church or the fire department, most participants were hobbyists and 
semi-professional crafters. The identification of this movement with the 
word "folk," and the commercial success of "folk art," have made the folk- 
lorist's task of defining the field to the public even more difficult. The folk- 
lorist sometimes tried to help the local sponsors of craft fairs by limiting 
the types of crafts that could be sold, requiring demonstrations by craft- 
persons. and p:e-judging items for entry in the show. However, the pub- 
lic's insatiable appetite for anything "handmade" was impossible to satisfy. 
Many public folklorists will not work on craft fairs, and prefer demonstra- 
tions and exhibitions where emphasis is placed on controlled interpreta- 
tion rather than the sale of goods. The goals of the folklorist are noble, 
but it must not be forgotten that funds raised by crafts fairs help pay for 
some public folklore programs. 

The folk art field took on new dimensions for public folklorists in the 
70s. The same economic forces that exploded within the craft field also 
affected the folk art field. However, another more important factor was at 
work in folk art: the folk art museum and the art collector. American folk 
art was "discovered" by art collectors in the 1930s, and their advisors were 
usually art dealers with training in fine arts. Folk material was described 
as "naive," "childlike," or "primitive," as judged by the canons of academ- 
ic and classical art. The aesthetics of folk art were defined in terms which 
delineated "good" folk art from "bad" folk art. These private collections 
became part of museum collections in the 40s and 50s, creating a public 
definition of folk art which was developed by non-folklorists. The real au- 
dience for these folk art museums was the middle class museum goer, who 
was provided with the same tvpe of saniti/ed art objects as the (Irimn^s 
had given the reader of folktales, 

The "Howt»ring of America" exhibition was the ultimate statement of 
the art museum scholars. Their approach was rejected by many field -based, 
ethnological folk art scholars. With the field collection of folk art in the 
60s and 70s new concepts emerged involving what the folk themselves 
regarded as tht^ir art. The field-based researcher asked new questions. What 
did the folk who made the object call art? Was the material in the muse- 
ums accepted by the group as their art? For example, v\ ere the floral deco- 
rations on the graves of some ethnic groups artistic (‘ven if the flowers were 
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made of plastic? Were the yard decorations of some neighborhoods folks 
art or "tacky?" This debate continued at the Winterthur Conference on R)lk 
Art between the "pink flamingos" and the "musty figs" (the ethnologists 
and the traditionalists). Today the public folklorist is still faced with inter- 
preting local folk art with outdated theories and definitions based on fine 
arts and reinforced by formal culture's concepts of folk art rather than in- 
terpreting the objects from the creator's ptiint of v iew. 

The 1980s 

The 80s mav well be looked back upon as the ( lolden Age of pubiic 
folklore in New York State. The Folk Arts Program of the New York State 
Council on the Arts (NYSCA) has provided an active funding source for 
community folk art prt)grams. In addition to serving the individual artists 
through apprenticeships and community exposure, NYSCA provides t)p- 
portunities for presentations, exhibitions and publications for the public. 
A majt>r contribution has been the provision of staff folklorists to local non- 
profit organizations. These professionals conduct research in small regions. 
Through time, they develop sufficient research to create programs to help 
local communities understand their folk heritage and the groups which 
make up their folk traditions. If the staff folklorist model works over the 
next ten years, each area of the state will have a locally funded resident 
folklorist to document and interpret the changing folklife. 



"NYSCA provides opportuities for presentations, exhibi- 
tions, and publications for the public.” 

The public folklorists working in folk arts projects today are using all 
of the media channels which have been part of public sector in the past. 
They have produced radio programs, television videos, motion pictures, 
slide sets and recordings. Artists have been shmNcased in exhibitions, con- 
certs, demonstrations, lectures, festivals, craft fairs, school programs, pub- 
lications and festivals. The important changes from past programming are 
that: 1) the community is part of the presentations; 2) programs are based 
on field and historical research; 3) a research archive of local materials is 
left in the ct>mmunity; and 4) there is continuity in projects from year to 
vear. 1 he public folklorist has had to pay a price for these changes in long 
hours of work, and frustration with i)ccasional indifference and misun- 
derstanding, Public folklorists have had to become administrators, public 
relations specialists and political activists tor the causes of communities 
and folk groups. 

National programs in public sector folklore have also prospered in the 
80s, although not alwavs in the economic sense. The National Hndow ment 
for the Arts and the National laidowment for the Humanities both con- 
tinue to support folklife projects, and the American lolklife C enter at the 
Libiary of C\>ngress has conducted several regional projects w ith public 
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presentations. The national media have folklore superstars for the 80s. Alan 
Dundes has appeared on the Toiiay Show, and Roger Welsch contributes 
Sunday Morning essays on life in the Great Plains. A weekly folklore syn- 
dicated newspaper column provides Jan Brunvand with a channel which 
is the envy of every public folklorist. 

The craft show movement has become even more active in the 80s. Fv- 
ery community has at least one show to raise money for a local cause. They 
have such names as "Shindig-on-the-Green/' "Freedom Weekend " "Spirit 
of America," "Handmade in America," "Threshing Days" "Fun Fest," "Fire- 
man's Carnival," "Oktoberfest," "Fall Festival," "Cheese Festival " and so 
forth. A person could create a full time positicm just thinking up names 
for these events. The craft show has become big business, and crafters have 
their own associations and national newspapers. The 80s have seen the 
birth to the craft fair promoters and bookers who plan regional and na- 
tional shows. The shovss are held in parks, on the streets, and more re- 
cently, in shopping malls. Public folklorists cannot compete with this type 
t)f staging, nor should they try. A few of our local artists may "graduate" 
to these national shows and forget their roots for a time; but they will also 
make a good living at it. However, most of the people with whom we work 
are not part of this scene. They practice their art as part of their family 
and community tradition and are dedicated to passing that tradition on 
to the next generation. 

An article such as this is supposed to end with some sort of predic- 
tion based on years of experiti ce. I'll pass on that. I've been in the busi- 
ness too long, and have seen too many changes, to predict what tomorrow 
will bring. 1 will simply conclude with some v.'ords of advice to aspiring 
public folklorists: 1) keep your goals high; 2) insist on research; 3) stay flex- 
ible; and 4) keep plugging away. When 1 started in folklore forty years ago, 
nobody was working full time or making a living being a folklorist. 1 have 
been fortunate enough to have done both in academic and public folklore 
- what more could 1 have asked for’ 1 ha\ e had fulfillment as a professor; 
but my mtist satisfying moment was after a lecture demonstration u hen 
a ladv’ said, ' V)u'\e made me proud to live in this countv ' 
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A Story Worth Telling: Publishing 
in the Public Sector 



ELLEN McHALE 

Ik’njtimin Botkin in c\ 1^38 nddress to the Modorn Uin^iui^e Associti- 
tion stated, Thu most important task confronting thu fv)lklorist in Ameri- 
ca is that of justifying folklore and explaining what it is for breaking down 
on the one hand popular resistance to folklore as dead or phony stuff and 
on the either hand academic resistance to its broader interpretation and 
utilization" (Fvintuch L>H8a:263). It is in this spirit championed by Ben Bot- 
kin that main’ of today's public sector folklorists are looking to publishing 
their research, not only through exhibit catalogs but also through works 
w ritten especialK' for general audiences. In New \brk State, this increased 
interest in publishing has manifested itself especially since the inception 
of the New York State Council for the Arts Folk Arts I’rogram in 1483 Since 
then, many of the public sector publications in the state have taken the 
form of interpretive exhibit catalogs which are able to stand on their own 
merits as \ iable publications. I w ish to examine some of the issues which 
I'\e found pertinent to publishing small books and pamphlets for general 
audiences. 

ludith McCulloh. in her 1*^87 presidential address io the American R>lk- 
lore Society, stated, "Folklorists have to learn to w rite for wider audiences," 
(McC Lilloh ^>88:29**)). Ihe reasons for this, she related, are twofold. The 
first is t'conomic; publications addressed onl\- to the folklore community 
v\i)n't sell enough copies to justify publication. Ihe second is one which 
e\ery public sector author who writes for a general audience must con- 
front: how can we reach out to ordinary people to help them understand 
the traditumal forces that di\ ide and bind us?" (McC ulloh:3(K)). In my tipin- 
ion, the mandate of }Hiblic sector folklore is to take a proactive stance 
towards traditional culture, to advocate im the part of folk artists, and to 
bridge understandings between community traditions and a general pub- 
lic w1h> mav or mav not be familiar with the traditional art forms being 
presented. V\'hat better way to accomplish this than thrtiugh the print me- 



"Todaif's puhlic sector folklorists arc lookhi;;> to pniblish 
works written cspccialh/ for general audiences." 
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dia, whether through regional magazines, newspaper columns, or through 
nonprofit publications? In publishing for a general audience, how can one 
most effectively produce a work of integrity and accuracy, stripped of aca- 
demic verbiage yet preserving the standards of the field? One of the in- 
herent conflicts for me in writing is how to reach with the same voice both 
a general audienc<^ and an audience which represents either the commu- 
nity in question and or my scholarly peers. 

Barbara Kirshenblatt-Gimblett has recently commented upon the ten- 
sions between academic folklorists and those engaged in public sector work. 
She writes of the tendency of folklorists to "invent" culture through their 
mode of academic vocabulary and scholarship, and of the power inherent 
in representing others (Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1988:143). This objectifica- 
tion of people and traditions can be accomplished as easily through the 
published work as through the exhibit or festival. Howev'er, the written 
\M)rk disseminated through the general public has the ability to spark an 
active dialogue and critique among the community which it represents. 
A folklorist working within a cv)mmunity on a daily basis, realizes most 
strongly the dangers in the "invention" of paradigms which may sound 
rational in print. Under the scrutiny of the tradition bearers in question, 
such constructs may not be as beautiful as the fi4klorist believes. After dis- 
seminating my first publication, a basic discussion of folk arts with twelve 
case studies of area tradition bearers, I received the comment from i>ne 
artist that she had never been called a folk artist before and was tliat u hat 
she was? 

While perusing a recent publication of the American Folklore Society 
(Camp 1989) 1 was struck by the fact that in outlining the different roles 
that American folklorists assume, the "editor" and "publisher" were 
represented but not the writer. Is this because the role of "writer" is as- 
sumed among memU'rs of the academy’ At a 1988 gathering of public sector 
folklorists in New York State the complaint was voiced that those in the 
public sector did not have time to write, either for an academic audience 
or for the general public. Contrary to those experiencing the demands of 
the academy to publish one's research, public sector folklorists find that 
their contemplative time is at the minimum and that the funding cycle of 
most folklore fieldwork and presentativ)n is tO(^ short to prove conducive 
to pul>lishing. However, public sector folklorists ^Itouhi find the timi‘ to pub- 
lish. Thev can contribute not only works pertaining to public sector's ow n 
intellectual tradition (Kirshenblatt-Ciimblett 1988:149) and the reflective ex- 
amination of the public sector enterprise, but also works which aid in cross- 
cultural understanding and regional awareness of an area's historv and tra- 
ditions. One result of the dichotomy between the academy and the public 
sector is the gap between academic scholarship and public presentation, 
creating a situation in which scholars talk onlv’ to scholars. This gap has 
not always existed. As Burt Feintuch has pointed out (K»intuch 1988b:70) 
the interest in folklore was widespread in the late nineteenth centurv, with 
popular publications directed to the educated public. Folklorists Cieorge 
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Korson and Vance Randolph directed their publication toward nonspecialist 
readers and were able to make their livings as writers (R?intuch 1988b :72). 
Today, with increased public sector publishing which has integrity and a 
firm basis in scholarship, the current gap between academic and public 
sector research can effectively be shortened. 

When starting out to plan a publication in the folk arts, the first con- 
sideratiim should be the feasibility of the project. What are the goals t>f 
publishing? Is publishing the best format io get your ideas across? The in- 
terpretive models which public sectt>r presentations take are various, limited 
only by imagination. With the multiplicity of presentation formats availa- 
ble, one need not look to publishing as the best option for the presenta- 
tion of folklore research, In my ow n w’ork as a public sector folklorist I have 
chosen to produce publications in two different situations. My first publi- 
cation for the Rensselaer Ci>unty Council for the Arts (a multi-arts center 
in I'roy, New '^'ork), served as a basic introduction to folk arts and was 
designed to reach a large audience. Cultural encour.igement was a moti- 
vation. In that vein one can look at the publicatiim as an education tool 
and as an audience builder for a program w hich at that point vvas in its 
in fa ncv. 

The second publication produced by the Rensselaer County C'ouncil 
for the Arts was developed for both a practical and scholarly use. Its sub- 
ject matter was traditional square dancing and square dance musicians in 
Rensselaer C ountv. It was intended to disseminate information about stjuare 
dancing as an important artistic and st)cial activity in the ct>unty. Ba.sed 
on documentation of square dance musicians and traditional square dances, 
the biH)klet included a short Sv>cial historical study of square dancing in 
the region and then presented musicians iind square dance callers in shi>rt 
biographies. It was designed to function as a short scholarly article on a 
particular topic. The btH>klet also served a practical function. 1 wished to 
present a program on square dancing in the form of a participatory dance. 
Desiring to include interpretation but unable to figure out a non-intrusive 
way to present interpretation at a eH>mmunity-based social event, 1 decid- 
ed to distribute a booklet to all participants. They could thus experience 
the square dance as an event and digest the interpretive materials later. 

C'^nce one has decided to publish, one must develop a concept for the 
publication. The subject sl'u>uld be intellectuallv and visuallv rich enough 
to produce a v\ork which will be interesting and marketable tt^ the general 
reader. I'he format for the publication is also a consideration. Is the book 
to be a collection of invited essavs or is it to have one author^ Will it take 
the form of a small pamphlet or booklet or w ill it be designed as a longer 
work, 

After deciding on a concept, the hard work bi‘gins, Research mus» be 
conducted iind an outline developt’d for the publication. This is perhaps 
the longest pt*riod and the one in which 1 usuallv find that my goals tor 
the publication tar exceed the time and or monev alli>cated to the project. 
During the research pliase I consult w ith traditiim bearers regarding the 







accuracy of my statements. 1 request permission to include references to 
them and their work. Often they can supply photi>^raphs which will serve 
as illustrations for the subject matter. In this time of researching and de- 
veloping the publication, it is important to think visually as well as verbally. 

Once a first draft is written it is useful to distribute the writing to others, 
especially those not trained in folklore. Since public sector publications 
are directed toward a general audience it is important to create a work which 
is accurate and valuable, while at the same time understandable to some- 
one with little experience of folklore. A nt>n-academic reader can be ex- 
tremely helpful in pointing out vague and wordy pa.ssages. 

"Design is the first step in marketing” 

1 also find it useful to work with an editor who can critique the work 
and make suggestions as U> style and content, An editor is crucial in pull- 
ing together a collection of invited essays, since these essays should be as 
consistent as possible with each oihvT. Hven if the publication is solely the 
work of one author, having an editor is a benefit. An editor can find in- 
consistencies more easily than the author can. 

Once one has a completed manuscript, the written work should be 
taken to a designer to create a visual image for the publicatit>n The designer 
can decide on page layout, typeface, and co\er design. In other words, 
the designer w'ill develop a "lot)k" for the publication w hich will be invit- 
ing to the public. Design is the first step in marketing and w ill be an im- 
portant factor in the success of the publication once it is ready for 
distribution. One can produce a fascinating work, but if it is not visually 
appealing it will have only a limited impact. 

Marketing is an entirely separate issue from scholarship and one in 
which many authors of public sector folklore materials fall short. I am loatli 
to think of the many publications which still sit on storage shelves because 
of an organization’s inability to market them For the publications I haw 
written, 1 have nt)t exceeded small print runs of five hundred to one thou- 
sand and I haw been able to distribute this amount bv relying uptm the 
membership of the sponsoring organizations. Others in the field of pub- 
lishing suggest exploring retail outlets, serializing the publication to ap 
pear in a local magazine or newspaper, prepublicatitm sales for the book, 
and standard devices of book promotion and advertising. Publications can 
also be keved into local civic events such as anniversary celebrations Uir 
an area. It is useful to know one's audience and prtijei ted market in ad- 
vance so as to maximize the publication's impact. 

In producing a publication 1 canm)t stress too stn>ngl\’ the v aliu' of reiv - 
ing upon professionals, whether photi^graphers, designers, or editors. As 
an acadenuc folklorist, one is trained as an ethnographer and a schokir. 
I’erhaps one 'Iso has photography skills. However, publishing is not an 
area which is laught t(> graduate folklore students; nor should it be. When 
faced w ith the monumental task of creating a quality work which is b<)th 
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visually and intellectually pleasing, I have fount4 it increasingly satisfying 
to work with photographers and graphic designers who can supply the 
expertise which I lack. 

With the presentation of traditional arts to a general audience one hopes 
to encourage a public recognition of the value of folkloric expression wi- 
thin a certain region. One strives to bridge the gap between academic folk- 
lore scholarship and applied folklore. However, the nature of much public 
sector work is ephemeral: a festival which lasts for eight hours, an exhibit 
which is presented during eight weeks, or a concert which is over in an 
evening. Publications, even those with a limited distribution, can help to 
lengthen the impact of one's work over years' time. Two years after the 
Rensselaer County Council for the Arts' publishing of "Honor Your Part- 
ners: The Square Dance Tradition in Rensselaer County" I am still receiv- 
ing telephone calls and comments about the work. Its intluence has far 
exceeded the public program which served as its companion. 
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Folk Arts on the Radio: 

Issues in the Production of 
"Old Traditions — New Sounds" 

RtlBECCA S. MILLER 

Since its inception in 1970, public mdio has offered an alternative to 
commercial radioJ In general, public radio stations across the country are 
supported by a variety of sources, inclucling federal and state grants and 
listener donations. While attracting a significantly smaller audience than 
does commercial radio, public radio nevertheless serves an estimated 11.8 
million" listeners nationu'ide via more than four hundred stations through 
the satellite and other systems of distribution. I’ublic radio provides a fo- 
rum for in-depth news reporting with a more humanistic edge than found 
in commercial radio, as well as programming that includes experimental 
audio pieces, mm-mainstream popular, ethnic, and folk music, radio dra- 
ma, and documentaries on a myriad of topics. 

Public radio is thus an excellent format for the presentation t>f educa- 
tional and entertaining ethnographic documentaries and offers a poten- 
tially enormous and diverse listenership. Carriage of folk and ethnic 
programming is, on the whole, assured since most public and non- 
commercial radio stations allot some time each week for either locally 
produced or nationaliv distributed shows featuring traditional and i>r folk 
music. The growing interest in these genres among listeners — as evidenced 
by the popularity o\ such nationally distributed folk and traditional music 
programs as "A I’rairie Home C'ompanion," "Mountain Stage," and others 
- paves the way for further presentations on other aspects of traditional 
culture. 



"Public radio provides a forum for iu-deplh nrivs repor- 
ting with a humanistic edw” 



“Old Traditions — New Sounds” 

The idea of using radio to present traditional ethnic music first tn curri'd 
to me in 1986 when I was the Director oi hoik Arts Programs at the Irish 
Arts C enter in New York C ity. One t)f my projects was U) organize a series 
of folk arts events in the outer boroughs of New York C'itv. !t was the mid- 
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die of February, and I was on the phone, attempting to line up Irish tradi- 
tional musicians to perform at a ceili (dance party). 1 was late in my quest 
for musicians because the ceili was scheduled for a few days after St. 
Patrick's Day and Irish musicians are generally booked months in advance 
during this holiday period. 1 persevered and rang Matty Connolly, an out- 
standing Irish uilleann piper. 

As I had feared, Matty already had another job on the night of the 
ceili. Always curious to know what was happening in New York City's 
Irish music scene, 1 asked him about it. 

"Oh, you wouldn't be interested, Beckv. It wi)uldn't be the traditional 
music now," he answered. 

1 pressed him for details and discovered that the flip side of Matty's 
musical personality was as an electric bass player in an Irish-American 
Showband at the Tower View, a popular dance hall in Queens. He had 
been playing this specialized blend of country-western songs, American 
pop and rock, and popular Irish songs for nearly three decades. The lead 
guitarist in Matty's group was Martin Mulhaire, who 1 knew to be one of 
the finest traditional Irish button accordionists in the United States. 

Greatly intrigued, I started to gather interview s w ith both Matty and 
Martin. In these interviews, we discussed their motivations for expanding 
and diversifying their musical lives by moving awav from their native tra- 
ditions in favor of a more contemporary, hybrid musical style. Both men 
emigrated from Ireland to New York in the late 1950s. Upon arrival they 
found that there was virtually no audience for traditional music and thus, 
only infrequent opportunities to perform this music. Like many other newly 
arrived Irish, both men sought to create a musical and social niche in their 
new' country and did so, in part, through becoming involved with Irish 
showband music. Economic factors also played a role. Both men coinciden- 
tally worked construction as carpenters but also needed weekend jobs. In 
order to work weekends as musicians, they had to adapt their musical ta- 
lents to what would sell. 

This pattern of acculturation and assimilation is hardly restricted to 
Irish musicians and extends in various degrees to folk artists from a varie- 
ty of ethnic groups. At this juncture, I had a theme, the folk artists, and 
great musical possibilites, but how to best present it? 

Producing a concert (^r an album featuring both the tiaditional and 
popular music stvles as performed by these folk artists did not seem via- 
ble. Such approaches would have only limited audience appeal, as the topic 
necessarily dealt with two dissimilar and frequently unrelated musics and 
presumably, entirely different audiences. In addition, the maintenance of 
older traditi(Mis and simultaneous i‘xperimentation with newer musical 
genres presented interesting and important historical and sociological is- 
sues that could not be adequatelv addressed in a ct)ncert or album format. 

Another option was a film or video. Aside from being an expensive 
proposition, the filming process itself can be intrusive and freijuently re- 
ijuires a lot of equipment and technic ians. Uadio docunumtation, on the 
24 
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t)ther hand, can be done with just one and at the most, two producers 
who actually record events, music sessions, and interviews. Radio, like film 
and television, also carries with it the prestige of mass media and this helps 
with gaining an entree into a community. Thus, audio documentaries 
seemed the appropriate vehicle and public radio the best route. 

With the help of the World Music Institute in New York City as the 
project sponsor, thus was born "Old Traditions — New Sounds," a thirteen- 
part series of half-hour performance documentaries for public radio. With 
a total budget of over one million dollars, "Old Tradilit)ns — New Sounds" 
is fully funded by majtJr grants from the National Hndowmcnt for the Hu- 
manities, the Folk Arts Program of New >brk State Council on the Arts, 
the National findowment for the Arts, and the New York Council for the 
Humanities. 

"Old Traditions - Now Sounds" profiles different ethnic fi^lk artists 
who, in addition tt) being masters of their native traditional music, have 
aist) gone on to learn and sometimes incorporate newer, populr American 
sounds into their repertoire and performance style. In a larger sense, "Old 
Traditions — New Sounds" examines the immigrant experience, the influ- 
ence of popular American culture on immigrant traditions, and the inherent 
vitality of the folk arts in the face of social change. f:ach program contains 
interviews with the featured folk artist and his her family and musical as- 
sociates; recordings of live musical performances and those made in stu- 
dio settings; recordings of archival music; ambient sounds recv>rded in the 
neighborhoods and environment where the folk artists live, work, and per- 
form; and a narration read by folk revivalist songwriter |udv Collins, who 
is the host of the series. 

The thirteen programs in "C)ld Traditions - New Sounds" document 
the musics of immigrant and second-generation folk artists from through- 
out the United States. Part one of the series includes audio portraits t)f a 
traditional Yiddish (klczttu’r) clarinetist - Sid Heckerman of Brooklyn, N.>. 

- who also plays sl-mdard American dance music on the saxophone; 
Southern Italian traditioi'ial singer C armitu' Tvrranr now of Westerly, Rhode 
Island, who also performs pop songs w ith an Italo-Americafi band; Arme- 
nian clarinetist Soren Baronian of New >'ork C ity who incorporates ja// 
elements into his traditional Middle l\astern musiciil stvles; Irish button 
accorditunst-tunu‘d electric guitarist Martin Mulhaire; and St>uth African 
folk and pop vocalist I'huli Dumakude, 

Part two of the series profiles recent immigrants to the United States 
such as Korean kaua^uw player Sang Won Park, who also performs con 
temporarv music with such avant-garde perform.ma* artists as Laurie An- 
dersi>n; Siir.on Shahcen, a Palestinian \ iolinisl and oiid plawr from Haifa 
who merges his native Arab musical tradition witli wi’stern classical in- 
fluences; and others, 

During the course production o\ "Ctld Traditions New Sounds," 
1 have found that thi' process of making radio documentaries is a dual 
challenge involving all the usual pressures (>f ethnographii field work 
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plus additional technical concerns. There is frequently an underlying ten- 
sion between the normal process of gathering ethnographic and cultural 
information and the need for broadcast-quality audio. Both ethntigraphic 
and technical concerns must be me^ in order io produce a strong documen- 
tary piece, and conflicts do occur during the course of audio production. 
In addition, marketing and distribution realities must also be faced. 

Entree Into the Community 

As in all field work, gaining an entree into the community is the first 
step in documentary productions. CirnTmunity participation and en- 
thusiasm for the documentary process is essential and facilitates the logisti- 
cal and technical coordination needed tt) complete the project. That public 
radio is the media and thus a potential for wide exposure and publicity 
is a great help in gaining immediate access into the c\)inmunity to be 
documented. Gaining the trust of the members of the communit)' is another 
matter altogether. 

When approaching a community or folk artist regarding their partici- 
patit>n in an audio documentary, it is helpful to offer them a cassette copy 
of an already completed radio piece. This immediately clarifies what ele- 
ments go intt) the making t)f a documentary, the style of productit)n, and 
the producer's sensiti\ ity and approach to the traditions t)f that culture. 
Additionally, it is impcirtant to relate basic information such as the overall 
intent of the dtKumentary and the names of any production personnel who 
might also ct)me in contact with the community during the course t)f 
production. It is helpful to mention the host of the prt>gram or series, es- 
pecially if the host is a celebrity or otherwise well know n to the cx^mmuni- 
ty. It is necessary to be clear abt)ut the type oi help the io\k artist community 
w ill be askeci to give in terms of planning, access, and t>ther considera- 
tions. Finally, it is important for the producer t(^ ask permissit>n of the Ci>m- 
munity before rea^rding anything -- celebrations, inter\ iews, and 
.occurrences at insider events. 

It is important to be clear at the t)utset about artists' tees (how much. 
to wht>m, and when) as well as plans for broadcast and distribution of the 
completed dtKumentary. I he extent of the folk artist's or c\)mmunity's rights 
owr any music and inter\ iews used in the production must alst> be dis- 
cussed. (Cienerally, proprietary rights over the music inter\ iews are retained 
b\’ the folk artist t>r community, w hile rights to the conipleted docunKMi- 
tary piece are retained by the producer and producing entity. It is helpful 
to hi\\v a sample ^opy of a release form v\ hich details thesi' rights.) F'inal- 
1\, the producer and h>lk artists must come to an agreement regarding fu- 
ture use ot music recorded for the purposes of the documentar\’. (1 generallv 
give the musicians permission to use any music recorded for the documen 
tary for tht'ir priwHely or commiTcially produced cassi'ttes, albums, or com 
pact discs.) 

As in an\’ ethm)graphit \enture, gaining the trust ol the commuiuls' 
comes with time, although some communities are more' open than others. 
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While some may outwardly approve of being featured in a documentary 
and will give permission for the project to begin, difficulties may neverthe- 
less arise in the early stages of gathering material. An example of this was 
when 1 encountered only a lukewarm reception by the members of a Puerto 
Rican casita (social club) in the South Bronx during the production of a 
ten minute radio module. Although the senior members of the comr ''.uni- 
ty had given express permission for myself and several other folklorists 
to be present during a day-long community celebration, the atmosphere 
was decidedly not inviting. 

After 1 had gathered a few inter\’iews, some music, and ambient sound, 
it became obvious that my pre.sence was too intrusive and 1 decided to quit 
early. At that point, I began playing w ith the children at the — perhaps 
ten or twelve of them ranging in age from three to twelve. I “interviewed" 
them and they “interviewed" me. I recorded them singing popular songs, 
played back what they had sung, erased “mistakes," and re-recorded. Dur- 
ing this time, I also recorded some of the children singing traditional pictw 
lyrics which they learned from their parents as well as recordings of chil- 
dren playing the piuuicrctd or hand-held drum which is used to accompa- 
ny plcm. Some of these recordings, incidentally, were e\'entually used in 
the final production. 

"It was obvious that my presence ivas too intrusive.” 

The parents walked in and out of the room, keeping an eye on things 
and sometimes listening to what we had recorded. From time to time, son-ie 
of the parents encouraged the children to sing a specific st>ng or talk about 
a particular anecdote or topic. It was obvious that the kids and ! were ha\ - 
ing a lot of fun, and over the course of the afternoon, the parents began 
to warm up to me. In the late afternoon, se\eral of the mothers brought 
us enormous plates of f(H>d. By evening, w hen plena singing and playing 
b\’ the adults began anew, there w as none of the aw kwardness or discom- 
fort that I had felt earlier. I was able to record a tren'iendous amount of 
outstanding plena and hotnha music and song during the evening with ru) 
problem and wound up exchanging pbtme numbers w ith si*\eral of the 
ea^ita’^ members for future interviews. 

Cither potentialK’ aw kward situatit)i'is arise w here the communit\’ might 
h*' pleased to participate in the creation of an audio docunu*ntary hut the 
piesence of an outsider who is ob\ iously recording n'ught be distracting, 
lor example, recording ambience inside a church ser\ ice or during a sacred 
ritual, while neither forbidden nor frowned upt>n by the communit\', 
ni'verthidess necessitati‘s discretioi'i on the part of tlie producer. A subtU* 
way to record this typi' of e\ent is to keep the tape recorder in a sound 
bag over the shoulder w ith a microphone discretely emerging from eitin'r 
side of the bag and making sure that the bag (and microphones) are held 
verv still while recording. For headphones (which shcmld always be worn 
w hen doing anv tvpi‘ t)f recording), r\ e found that a set of small, Walkman- 
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type headphones suffices in these instances and is not too m>ticeable. 
Recording levels can be monitored by peeking into the bag. This technique 
is also excellent when recording street ambience in high-crime neighbor- 
ho6ds where it is inadvisable to flash expensive si>und equipment around. 
The only \'isible clues are the tops of the micr(>phones (usually unidentifi- 
able as such especially if equipped with foam wind guards) and the head- 
phones, w hich have become part of our national fashion anyway, and so 
do not stand (.)ut as unusual or \aluable. 

Issues in Production 

Ethnographic documentaries for public radio can generally range fi\)m 
nK)dules (usually 3 to U) minute pieces) to half-hour, hour, and two-hour 
performance prt)ductions. The length of the documentary depends on 
sewral facU>rs including the actual subject matter as well as marketability 
to stations in the public radio network. For example, a portrait of a I’uerto 
Rican lacemaker in which the only st>und elements available — aside from 
actuality, interx iews, and narration — are the sound t^f bt>bbins tapping 
against each other might make a better 3 to 10 minutt* nuKlule than an lK>ur- 
long documentary. On the either hand, a rarely documented style of tradi- 
tional music, performed in a unique setting (wedding, ritual, or other 
celebration), along with coK>rful and thoughtful actualitv, would certainly 
warrant an hour's treatment. 

In the early stages of planning "C'^ld Traditions * W'w Sounds, ’ I chose 
to make half-hc>ur programs primarilv because half-lu>ur segments seemed 
manageable and ample. I have since realized that each program could have 
been an hour long, given the complexity iif the issues raised in each pro- 
gram as well as first rate performances of two entirely separate musical 
genres. Further, some public radio stati^ms r»refer to program hour-long 
presentations, so hour-long programs are potentialK’ nn>re marketable as 
it is easier to inc(.>rporate them into the station's weekly schedule. 



"For documentaries, it is preferable to use recordings of 
live performances" 

In prt>ducing "C^ld Traditions \cw SiUinds," 1 have found that wi^rk- 
ing on y\o or tliree programs simultanrou^h is both cost and time effi- 
cient. (.icnerally, it takes about two months to colU-ct intervit'ws, record 

live musical performtinces. and gather sound ambience ere months 

of production are y;enerally deve^*'':! ,-.».iipt writing, working with the 

;uademic experts and lechnical consultants fur each program, gathering 
archival musical recordings, editing the actualities and music, recording 
narration, and finallv, mixing the elements (T (Mch program together into 
a cohesive whole with a sound engineer. 

Manv of the folk artists in "C^fkl rradition>. \ew Sounds " have not 
been documimted on recy^rdings U) date and iinv music that is ni'edi'd 
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be it the traditional repertoire or the more modern style — has to be record- 
ed either in a performance situation or in a studio. For documentaries, it 
is preferable to use recordings of live performances — weddings, parties, 
dances, and other social and community events — for a number of rea- 
sons. First, background sound ambience is essential for adding context to 
the perfc)rmance and for "'putting the listener on location." Secondly, n n- 
professional musicians (especially traditional artists) sometimes freeze .ip 
in what can be intimidating interiors of a recording studio, since they do 
not have an audience to play to. in contrast, live recordings where an au- 
dience is watching, dancing, and generally interacting with the folk artists 
result in a much more lively and realistic sound. 

High quality musical recordings — preferably stereo -- are essential 
for use in radio documentaries. Aside from the aesthetic benefits. 1 ha\e 
found that these recordings are also useful to the featured folk artists who 
later can use them for inclusion on cassettes and or albums. To gather 
recordings from a small ensemble in a relatively stable environment (small 
concert setting or music session), I use two Shoepps microphones and a 
Sony TC D-5M tape recorder. For a larger ensemble, I hire a sound recor- 
dist who uses a portable mixing board and digital recording t^quipment. 

Interviews make documentaries amie alive. 1 strive for a "radio verite" 
style where the artist is allow ed to speak for him herself as much as possi- 
ble with minimal scripted narration. In general, 1 ha\e found that with 
the featured folk artist, doing twi) or three inter\ iews of about two hours 
each o\ er the course of several months gets the best results. This way, there 
is time to transcribe the interviews and ascertain what issues have beer, 
raised and what information is still needed. Recuperative time for the folk 
artist is important too. Many find these interview sessions draining, as they 
are asked to recall difficult issues towards which they may have ambiva- 
lent feelings. lnter\ iews with family members, leaders of the community, 
and musical associates are generally limited to a single interview of one 
or tw’o hours, 

In general, 1 record interv iew s using a Sonv I'C O-nM tape recorder and 
an I’lectro-Voice \il. omni-directional microphone. I prefer to record 
interviews using two-track mono, but single-track mono recording also 
works well, 

At the end of ever\’ interview, it is important to ri^ord several minutt's 
ot room ambience, or the sound ol ‘he "quiet" room. This ambience is help- 
ful when editing inti*rviews as it ca be used to provide a constant bed 
of background sound underneath a tipe cut. Als(i, if needl'd, room am- 
bience can be used during the final n ix as needed to ensure smooth and 
suiule transitions between elements. 

Interview.-^ should be held wherever the folk artist feels comfortable, 
usually in a quiet room in his or her home. Apartments and houses can 
be amazinglv noisv. Refrigerators often need to be unplugged, steam radi- 
ators closed, and ti'levisions elsew here in the house turned down. A quiet 
environment is imf»ortant because it is difficult to make smooth and un- 
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noticeable edits in interviews with a lot of backgound and random sounds. 
Also, while noisy interviews add location and ct)lor, too much unc(.)ntrolled 
ambience creates complications during the final mixing process. In the ex- 
treme case, this can result in a muddy-sounding production. 

There is a point, however, where one must sacrifice a completely quiet 
background for the sake of the interviewee's comfort. Many folk artists are 
initially shy or uncomfortable during an interview. Altering their environ- 
ment for the sake of pristine recordings can exacerbate their reticence. For 
example, in creating a documentary on Carmine Ferraro, a traditional singer 
from Calabria, Italy, I began by interviewing him in his kitchen. He was 
uncomfortable there and as a result, the interviews were nearly useless. 
Ultimately, I discovered the best way to interview him was to carry my tape 
recorder and microphone with me at all times and turn it on whenever 
a conversational situation presented itself. As a result, 1 "interviewed" Mr. 
Ferrari) while he worked in his back vard; in relatively quiet bars and 
lounges near his home, and in other semi-noisy, but neutral environments. 



This way, 1 gathered interview material that was not quite an audio en- 
gineer's dream, but was nevertheless rich in substance. 

On the other hand, there is an enormous difference between annoy- 
ing and potentially ruinous background noice and "sound ambience." 
Sounds from an outdoor festival or the chatter of children in a neighbor- 
hood park add color and offer an alternate texture to that created by spoken 
word and music. This type of sound is best used w hen mixed into the fi- 
nal production underneath spoken narration or interviews or on its own 
to create a transition. Collecting ambience has taken me to Manhattan's 
Central Post Office to record the monotony of postal sorting machines; to 
an outdoor beer garden where elderly Armenian men play backgammon 
and chat; to lively parties at West Coast Romanian nightclubs; and to musty 
basements housing enormous wooden casks of w ine which offer the bub- 
bling sounds of fermentation. 

Ambient sound should be recorded in stereo is possible, using either 
one stereo microphone or two mono microphones. An important trick in 
collecting sound ambience to record a.s mai*iy minutes of unadu!terat^>H 









sound as possible. Invariably, the moment the tape recorder is shut off is 
the moment that a wonderfully descriptive and colorful sound or event 
takes place. An exceptionally painful example of this was when I was 
recording the sounds of the church service prior to the beginning of the 
Italian-American (wy/ie Feast in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. Thinking that I 
had enough ol the organ and choir, 1 pressed down the paii.se button on 
my tape recorder. In less than ten seconds, the choir and organ finished 
the piece and immt'diately, vn ithoul missing a beat, an enormous brass band 
blasted the church interiors with the raucous and gleeful Ivast Song. 

It was a missed choici' audio moment one tli.it so simple and clearlv 
presented tlu* compliment, irv role^ of tlu’ church and populai ethnic cul 
tore in the maintenance of this annua! event, 

TIu' challenge to an ethnographic audio doi iimentari.in to create 







pieces which grab the listener, maintain interest, educate, and inform. The 
ideal ratio of music and ambient sound to spoken word (actuality and nar- 
ration) is currently a point of contention among radio producers and sta- 
tion managers. Today's trend in public radio is to maintain a balance of 
nearly 70 to 80 percent music and sound to 20 to 30 percent spoken word, 
since it is frequently assumed that the general public's ever-shortening at- 
tention span necessitates more background music and fewer ideas. This 
is a disturbing trend because it implies that documentaries in general may 
ultimately not be able to compete as well as performance programs in the 
public radio marketplace. I have more faith in the ability of radio audiences 
to listen and process spoken thoughts and ideas; I tend to keep the ratio 
of music to sound to spoken word closer to fifty-fifty. 

Many other genres of folk art translate well into audio. Percussive dance 
styles, storytelling and other forms of narrative folklore, certain folk food- 
ways and folk crafting processes, and many other folk art forms can be 
presented as "audio portraits" through the creati\e use of sound ambience, 
descriptive inter\ iews, and narration. Most circumstances can be described 
using sound. It only requires a re-\u>rking of the producer's imagin ition 
to "see" things in terms of sound. 

Issues in Marketing and Distribution 

Distribution of completed programs ti> public radio stations is achieved 
in a number of ways. The completed series can be offered directly ti> Na- 
tional I’ublic Radio or American I’ublic Radio. These entities will distrib- 
ute the series through their station networks. Independent producers can 
distribute programs via the Public Radio Satellite System which connects 
over three hundred stations nationwide."' Additionally, tape distribution 
to public radio stations that do not have satellite downlink capabilitv is avai- 
labe via the National Federation or Community Broadcasters (NFCB). 
PriKiucers can also distribute tapes ti^ selected stations directly. 

Many hours of independentiv produced radio programming are offered 
to public radio stations \ ia satellite, but the stations have only a limited 
number of available broadcast hours. Thus it is not enough to produce 
documentaries of high qualitv and offer them free'* to radio stations; thev 
must als(^ be marketed and publicized. 

C^ne means of marketing is to have a celebrity or known name host 
the production Aithou^h the host's onlv rp,o tv; lecui the scripted 

narration, he she ultimately becomes closely associated with production. 
The addition of a "name" attracts station managers to broadcast the pro- 
gram or series and attracts listeners to tune in. 

A public radio host should have s(;me experiences in voice-mvr work 
(reading script) and shi;uld have a nice voice quality. It helps if the hi>st 
has some connecti(;n, however riMiiote, to the material presented in the 
documentar\. C are must be taken to assure that an inaccurate impression 
of traditional culture is not made by attaching a celebrity's nami' to the 
documentarv. I he conti*nt t'f the program and caretul scripting should be 

u 




able to clearly define what folk arts and tradition are despite the presence 
of a host from outside the realm of folk culture. The issue of false associa- 
tion is minor given the certain reality of the need to be able to compete 
for national air-time. 

Other marketing and promotion techniques include the creation of a 
direct mail brochure advertising the upcoming production to public radi- 
on stations; packets that supply user-stations (those which have decided 
to air the production) with materials for local promotion; tele-marketing 
that targets major stations nationwide as well as C(.)mmunity and ethnic 
stations that would be especially interested in the subject. Notices of broad- 
cast times of the production can be sent out via the electronically trans- 
mitted Direct Access Communication S\stem (DACS) which connects public 
radio stations nationuide. 



*• * * 

The presentation of folk arts \ ia public radio documentaries offers a 
wide, general audience the dual opportunity to learn about and be enter- 
tained by these vital expressions of cultural identity. Hqually important, 
both the process it creating and the subsequent broadcast of a documen- 
tary serve to reaffirm the importance of these traditions to the featured 
folk artist and or community. Through the creative use of words and sound, 
folk arts traditions throughout the country can be presented in a real con- 
text and thus remain relevant to the originating community. And through 
the public radio network, these traditions can be shared with other com- 
munities, helping to foster the growing awareness of folklife and folklore 
nationwide 
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The Making of "God's Mother is 
the Morning Star:" A Case 
Study in Videotaping an 
Elderly Folk Artist 

KAKl.N n, l.LX 

V kK‘() and tilm doi. unu'nttH'it's tire* illiisorv productiiins. 1 !u*v tin- 
impression ot aMlism ■ oi luvin^ e^iptiired events ns they renllv occurred, 
l ittle evidence remnins in the finished product to revenl thnt it is n con- 
struct - thnt the tilmmnker hns pul together hits nnd pieces, inij);es nnd 
words recorded nt ditterent times nnd in ditterent pinces, to form nn nr 
tifice thcit symbolizes rnlher thnn replientes its subject, lew tilmmnkers tnlk 
nbout the prcKess of filmmnkin^, the slc)rv bc'hind the story they crented, 
the problems they encountered nnd how thev rencted to them. However, 
if this weri* done mc)re often, it is likelv thnt filmmnkers could lenrn from 
cMch cUher's experiences. 

Hocumenting tlie I'lderlv presents n unique set of ch.i lenses to the* film- 
mnker. The following is nn nccount of my experience ns n fcilklorist wenk- 
ing w ith n filmmnker cm n v ideo documentnry nbout joseph Mc'nder, n 
ninetv-yt'nr-old folk nrtist who lives in the southern f inger l.nkes iiren of 
upstnte \ew \o\k 

loseph Mender wns born in Lithunnin in 18‘‘^7, He enme tc^ the United 
Stntes in 1913 nnd worked ns n tnilor in Brooklyn for more thnn fifty yenrs. 

I lc‘ ri'tired to n smnll tow : in upstnte \ew ^ork in the* U>hOs. 1 met loe m 
Inniinrv ot 19S^ while w cm king ns guest curntor on n rc'gionn! folk nrt I'x- 
hibil for the Schwc'infurth Art C'c-ntc‘r m Auburn, \A. I hnd sc'nt cuit fivers 
to locnl c ulturnl institutions seeking lc*nds tor folk nrtists w hose work might 
Ih‘ displnved in the exliibit, In response, ludith Pnrker, n fritmd ot |oc‘s, 
hnd sent me n Polnroid snnpshot c)f six cc>lc^rfullv’ pointed nnd intric ntelv 
enrved vvnlking sticks he hnd mnde. Soon nftervvnrd, 1 mode the first of 
m.inv visits to him. As 1 got to know him, I bc\«inu* more nnd more tnsv i- 
nnted w ith him; his i'xtcnsisi' nrtwcM'k, liis honu‘, his litc' storv, his reli- 
gious nnd politic nl belk'ts. I soc>n snw thnl nil tlu’sc.* elenuMits tc>rmed n 
c olu’rent whole’ »ind thnl to undi’rst.md one c’K’numt liis nrtwork, it wos 
iHx essiirv to underst.md the c^tlier tnc x'ts ot his litc' ns wc'll. n exhibit tenlur 
ing sc‘vi*rnl ot his c nnes would not dc» him justice. 1 he follow ing vi’nr I nf'» 
fuonHied tilmmnker \\'[vr Ihelln w ith the proposnl thnl wc* nuike n vidi’o 
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diKumentary about Jot*. 

Peter's reaction to mv pn)pi>sal was, "Mow fascinating. You rarel\' see 
dt)cumeniaries t)n subjects so old." We quickly found out why. Joe's ad- 
vanced age presented many unforeseen complications in the \ ideo's produc- 
tk>n. These ct)mplicatit)ns extended productit)n time, added tt) our expenses 
and caused stress ior all in\ olved. The pn)duction required great patience 
and faith on the part t^f joe and ingenu itv and persistence on the par* of 
the crew counter these problems. Ultimately it was Joe's belief in :he 
project that allowed its completion 

The first time 1 visited Joe, Judith came with me to introduce e.s. Since 
loe did not have a telephone, she > ad made the arrangements during a 
previous \'isit with him. We dritve about ten miles from Judith's home to 
the town in w hich joe li\ ed. Making a quitk L'-turn at a rise just beye.nd 
the one intersection in town, I parked at the side cf the road, behind a 
sign that requested, "l')ri\e Slow 1\' to See Small low n U S. .A." U’e followed 
traces of tire tracks that led dow n a grassy slope to an t>ld, asphalt-shingled 
huildin.; be\ond whicl'i \as a chain-link fence arid a gmwvard. Judith told 
me, " I'his is the old schoolhouse." She opened the outer door of the foyer 
and knocked on the inner dt>or, calling "joe? Joe?' 1 heard a heavily ac- 
u*nted "\eah, Yeah, in a minute " Presentl\' the door opened and a white- 
h-'ired man with a big mustache in a plaid flannel shirt, hea\ y wot>l pants 
and suspenders greeted us. "This is tlu* wtmian I told oui about, Joe." 1 le 
ushered us in, offered us chairs and we began to falk. 

"Nailed to the head of the bed was a small painted icon 
of the Holy Mother. 

Joe's house contained two large rooms w itli so\ertil smaller rooms to 
one side. Me li\ed in the smaller of the two main rooms. This room con- 
tained his bed, dresser, a sota, eating table and chair, a cliild-si/ed d« sk 
from the schoolroom da\s. ^ sink, a shelf for dishi’s. a gas stove, and a 
coal sto\e w hicli lieated the loom. In one t>t the smaller adjoining rooms 
was his refrigerator. A heav\' stuffed rocking chair for guests occupii*d the 
ci*ntet of tile room. I ncircling the room, at about shoulder height, were 
colorful prints of dr.imatic scenes from operas, chi the wall abo\e tin* lii-ad 
i>t the bed wvre posted a serit's ot eightec'n ornate prints of medic*\al illu 
mmations. Nailed to the head of the bed, a small painted icon of the Mol\* 
\U)ther ga/ed down on the pillow below, Joe Inid rigged a svstem of 
strings by w hich he could turn the lights on and off w ithiait lea\ ing his 
lx*d. rhe eating table was cluttered with books, old l.ithuanian newspapers, 
cookie tins and a box of dog biscuits, In the corner next to the front door 
stood an aluminum trash can which held about twenty walking sticks, 

1 he house was orderl\' but betraved |ot’'s neglect of housecleaning 

[ he larger ot the two miiin rooms Jue calk'd his 'museum ’ I he w «ills 
\\ere filU*d w itli prints of \ .irious t\ pes icons and other painting w itli re 
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ligious tV mes; landscapes; a print of the massacre of Kra/iai, a famous 
nineteenth century slaughter of Lithuanian Catholics by Cossacks; a paint- 
ing of Joe's parents; and a photographic portrait of Joe as a teenager. Lin- 
ing the vN'alls below the prints were shelves and cases full of books, in 
Lithuanian, Russian, Polish and Lnglish. Their subjects ranged fn)m his- 
torv to anthropology to evolutionar\' theorv. Along one wall was posted 
a twelve foot long "Chronolog\' of the World," yellowed w ith age. w hich 
began w ith Adam and Hve and ended w ith early twentieth century na- 
tional leaders. C^ne corner of the room w as sectioned off w ith aluminum 
sheeting supported by two by fours t(^ make a separate rotun. It contained 
a bathtub, a safe, and |oe's a«\ordion. Clustered in the center of the room, 
were a small electric organ, an old sewing machine and a refrigerator. A 
total of three refrigerators stood in the room, none of them plugged in. 

1 found out later that |oe used them as fireproof storage for this most valu- 
able books and records, lo the side of this room \sere a "Povs" room and 
a "C«irls" room, trmn the schooliioiise da\s, each an indoor pri\\'. 

I sat in the guest chair, ludith and |oe sat at the table. We chatted for 
two liours that da\. 1 k‘ showed me his canes and answered nw t|uestions. 
He talkt'd about the \arious images in the canes. S(une of the canes wen* 
C(Wt‘red witli ink draw ings oi people; friends, family members, generic 
characters trom \ illage life m Lithuania such as a prii’st, a soldier, a gen- 
th.unan, Onv cane w asco\ ered with colorful portraits ot kings, princes and 
militarv heroes trom l.ithuanian history, arranged clironologically from the 
tenth to the sixteenth cejUurw Other canes were intricatelv car\ed top to 
bottom with geometric patterns, |oe told me that tht‘ geometric designs 
came trom wea\ ingand embroider\’ patterns his mother and sisters list'd 
to use. C>n manv ot tfie canes, knt)ts were carved into animal or grotesque 
human faces. C ar\ ed or w ritten nnto nearK’ all the canes w as the date thev 
Were made, (oe's name, and his [iirthda\', a testimoiw to his strong senst' 
ot histt^rw 

,At luditli s prompting he lt>id me stones about e\ents in his lite. Im- 
agt's on the canes reflected tiie people and ideas most intkiential m his 
lite. W\ mother's tatlu'r t<uigiit me to carx’e sticO," he told me. "\\lien 
I was ,1 bo\' m Lithuania I watched tin* cattle. I made tin' sticks then, to 
[\iss the* tinu‘. \m\ I need them to walk." |o»‘s rnothiM' tanned the land 
while* liis father worked as a g.ime warden at <i nearin' c'st.ite, l.titer lii'^ 
tathc’r nuK.lt' two trips to .Xrnt'rica to tind \s't>rk, stal ing st‘\“ra! \ ears t*ac h 
flint'. I le brought h>eand his brother to Hi ooklvn w lu'n the\ wert* In and 
17 to t'sciipe conscription into the Russian arm\. 

Within half an hour ot nw armal that tirst \ isit |oe began to talk about 
rt'ligion. .\t the timtc ludith was a tundamc'i 'alist ( hnstian. sht* Inid taken 
him to sevt'ral Sundav services at her church, |ot exclaimed, "It'sus, )e- 
sus lesiis’ That is all wi- hi'ar then*' but how c. n there bt* a C lod I'lithi'r 
without a (i<)d Motlu'i!'' Aou mean the \ irg:n Man I asked, "\o. I'll 
Hiow vou " fie pulled out a brightU' painted cane. At the' top ot it \wis tht' 
fate of ,m old be.irdi'd man C er his lu'.id, as cat her a haK' or ti c ro\\ n 




Wiis a golden triangle made of stars. "This, Ciod Father," he told me. Be- 
low this figure was the radiant face o\ a woman, and before her, the globe 
of the world. "God Mother," he explained. "If there is a Father there must 
be a Mother! In everything there is a male and a female or there is no life. 
Birds, flowers, fish also. 1 lere there are cherry trees, every year I see flow - 
ers but never any fruit. I asked myself, 'Why no cherries?' 1 cmild not un- 
derstand it. Then 1 found in book, science book . . . the wind brings the 
seed . . , the trees need a male and female too. There is a m.'le and a fe- 
male in e\’er\’thing," His greatest regret in life, he told mi\ is that hi* did 
not marry; it is against Cjod's will ti» be single. 

He called this cane his prayer cane. I^alow the images of Ciod Mother 
and Ciod Father spiraling down around the cane in quarti*r inch print, was 
loe's prayer t(^ Ciod in Lithuanian. The pra\er bi'gins with loe's Vi'ision of 
the uiirds to the Sign of thi* C ross; "In the name i>f the Cireat Lather the 
Ciri*at Mother and tlu' u hole i)f Nature . . ." The prayer goi*s on to praise 
[esus as the "lirst to briiig to poor people an i*i]ual life and equal rights." 
The great "isms" ot the world, the praver Cimtinues, political s\stems as 
well as religions, an* imly attempts to dominate societ\' and the minds of 
the people. "U'arning and knowledge are the true teachings of Ciod the 
Father and the Cireat Hol\^ Mother." For Joe, education is the means to car- 
r\ ing out Ciod’s w ill on l.arth. Without Joe's belief in the importana* of 
education, the \ ideo production would not have lx*en completed. 

1 was fascinated by his philosophy. I thought hiscant*s weix* beautiful, 
and 1 asked him if 1 could put them in m\’ exhibit. Jt>e was hesitant. He 
did not consider his sticks to be art. "1 wanted to be an artist," he said, 
"and a rich woman in n^\ town in Lithuania offered to pa\’ for mv stlu>ol- 
ing, but mv mother wanted me to be a priest, 'You be priest or you be noth- 
ing,' that's wliat she said." He found it hard to understand wh\' I would 
want to put the canes in an exhibitiim. "Win’ would someone want to look 
at these^" he tasked, I spe!it a long time tr\’ing io coiwince him that he 
was an artist, that one diil not have to go to school to be an artist, and 
tiiat there were maiw people who would want to si*e Ins work. 1 le remaiiu'd 
uncon\ inc(*d and wtuild not give an answer b\' tlie end ol tlu* visit. 1 fi*lt 
that hi* was flatteri'd, and wanted to believe nu*, but was skeptiCiiL I soiw.i*d 
that he thought thi'rc* was a catch, that perhaps 1 was l: \ ing to di*ii‘i\i* 
him in some wav. 1 le ^eemed to be waiting to sei* what it was 1 reidlv want- 
I’d. \i‘verthi'li*ss he seemed to Wi*lcome mv suggestion of a si*cond \ i'^it. 

I visited lot* abeait eu*rv otlu*r Wi*i*k over tin* tn*xt ti*w montlis. I brought 
art historv books w ith pictures i>f various tv pes ot folk art, troni Lithuani- 
an wood carving ti^ tlu* paintings of CifiUidma Mosi’s. 1 told him win hi^ 
work v\«is important, shovwd him that other pi'OpU* wi*re inti*resti'd m si'i* 
ing it. And In* talki*d mori* and more about himself, his liti* historv, his 
bi'lii’ts. C\( iisionallv 1 taped him. We bi’i twne trieiuls. (imduallv his in 
i'redulitv disappeaii'd in the taa* mv peisistimii* tind he agreed to allov\ 
me to hc^rrow si'wral iam*s tor tin* exhibit 

V'^u*? the numv liours of our v isits, |o(* told me ni.nn stories about his 




life and we had long discussions about religion and philosophy. I soon 
realized that Joe saw everything as an interconnected whole: spirituality, 
nature, politics, science, education were all a part of one another, and rein- 
forced rather than contradicted each other. A deeply spiritual man, joe 
despises organized religion. Instead, he finds (iod's will played out in na- 
ture, in marriage, in politics. A liberation theologist before the weird was 
coined, joe believes that the mission of lesus is carried out in the modern 
world by movements to help poor and working people, Hmve\er he has 
ht'come disillusioned bv the repressive and corrupt nature many e)f the 
various political '-isms" purporting to ser\e the working class, IX*riding 
the Bible because it is "superstitious," joe finds ev idence of Ciod's hand 
in science books, hdr joe, the will of (aid is revealed through education 
and reading. (»od wants us to be free both politically and in our minds. 
The only way to be free is to rid ourselves of the superstitions of religion 
and the propaganda o\ political systems, through education, enlightment.' 

Simrtlv’ after arriv ing in Brooklyn, |oe joined the Amalgamated C loth- 
ing and Trxtiles Union and found work as a tailor. I le told me, " The com- 
munists would come and talk to us. They want to help the poor people. 
But thi'v say there is no Ciod. They sav ( iod did not cri'ate man, man created 
(iod, I low <an that be? What created niiin then^ There must be a Citvat 
Mother and Ciroiit Fathi'r, The socitilists know ... 1 was a socialist. Most 
ot tlu‘ union were socialist. Thev’ fight for working people , . lesus, hi' 
was a good man. I le loved working people. 1 le was poor people's protec- 
tor. lie died for poor people, vou know. In mv countrv the priests were 
w ith the rich people. Mow can thev sav thev love lesus w hen thev' don't 
live with the poor people^ It does not matter w hat countrv or color, we 
are all Ciod's children. Ciod loves us all." 

"In this country," lie continued, "evervthing for monev; lesus' birth- 
dav, presents, for monev. It is business. It is all capitalism. But in mv coun- 
trv, tlie communists, thev give notliing to the poor, I liev come w ith tanks. 

I .ithUiinia is a small countrv. Tliree milliiMi people. What Ciin thev do against 
Russia?" 

1 )uring one visit, loe showed me a senes ot hills in clifferent denomi- 
nations lie had created, monev for a future 1 ithuania, tree of Russian rule 
The hilU were thickly covered w ith images and words: portraits of famous 
I ithuanian tigures, philosophers and w riters: political svmbolsol 1 ithua- 
ma. C hristian images. On one side ot a hill he had drawn the stages ot 
evolution, Ironi lish to man. Another hill fiortraved "ancient priests" per- 
forming a ceremonv in an oak grove Chi another Inll was the pKinet l arth 
from the perspective of outc'r space, I itliuania the foremost countrv, the 
other planets, sun and moon spriMo out along the l\u kground. .Another 
bill portrayed bombers and the huge mushroom cloud of an exploding 

"Joe showed me a series of hills he had created: money 
for a future Lithuania, free of Russian rule." 




atomic bomb. On the bills are written such epithets as "Glorious Lithua- 
nia," "Beautiful Lithuania," "Our Lithuania." 

One bill showed the head of a woman with a crown, her head radiat- 
ing a brilliant nimbus. Stars and angels hiwered art.)und her. Below her 
were the words, "/Az/sfres Vnrhu.'' /Az/sNvs Vartiii, or "Gate of Dawn" is the 
southeastern gate to the city of Vilnius, dating back to the Middle Ages. 
I'he gate houses the /\izsfn>s lizrfzz Mirifd, "Mary of the Daw n Gate," a chapel 
famous for its healing powers and miracle cures.’ .A/<sn?/c. or Au^ra, is also 
the name of the goddess who is bi>th the daw n and the morning and e\en- 
ing star in Lithuanian pre-Christian religion. According to Baltic scholar 
Marija Gimbutas, Ausrinc and the Virgin Mar\’ merge in the figure of the 
Blessed Mother.^ During one of m\' visits to |oe, after I'd gotten to know 
him better, he told me the following :.torv. His mother used to rise each 
morning before dawn and pra\' to (lod Mother, the morning star. When 
\ov came to thi> coimtrv, he went one night io C'one\' Island and looked 
through a telescope. 1 le wanted to see the planet \bnus (the owning and 
morning star). When he found it the planet was in crescent, like tlu‘ moon. 

I le told me that w hat he saw through thi‘ tek‘scope was tlie Mother holdng 
tlu‘ Babe in her arms. 

|oe had mounted the hills in a large bound book, which was about 
‘'ix inches duck, In addition to the bills, the book cont.iined numerous other 
small paintings and sketches he had made, s(une dating back to the I'arlv 
b>2()s. liach painting was carefulK' hand-sealed in plastic and each pagi* 
was protected b\ a hand-made plastic slip co\er. 

The pictures, brilliantlv painted, were arranged bv coinmon themes. 
Hie book began with sewral drawings of the farm on which |oe grew up 
in Lithuania, hollow ing these were a series of paintings of men in differ- 
ent professions, ranging from clerg\’men ot \arious religions, to officials 
ts'pical of a small town in Lithuania. \'e\t was a series ot portraits of Lithu- 
anian kings and princt's, similar to thosi' tm tlu' liistoiw cane. Then there 
was a series ot portraits ot joe's famiK' membt'rs, and portraits ot famous 
political, cultural, relgious and nwtliological figurt's from 1 ithuanian and 
Russian history all painted as pLn ing i^ards. On one card, hilstiw, ( iork\' 
iind Tchiako\ski made up the thret' of spades. 

! aski'd him iati*r about displa\ ing son)-' t>t the pictures tixmi his bt • *k 
m m\' exhibit as well as Ids sticks, [ le claimed lu' had misplau'd tlie liook, 
he did not know wliert' it was. 1 assumed that he simpK did not want me 
to take it but did not want to sa\ lU' diivclK’, so I did not persist I did 
not see that book again for two and .i halt \ears. 

I compU'ted tiu' I'xhibit and diwoted a page in tluwatalogue io |oe, but 
I K'tt .Auburn feeling that he desened much more, 1 had a strtnig sense 
that, not speaking or reading I ithuanian, thert' was much I was missing 
about the meaning ot lot's work 1 lis art contaiiu'd images and words that 
1 telt resonati'd bt‘\’ond w hat 1 knew iibout 1 .itluMnian histoiw and uiUure 
lo tulK’ understiHKl and apprt'ciated, loe’s art, philosophv and lift' must 
bt* seen as a whole, must bt' conlextuali/t‘d in terms ot oru' another, I ur- 
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thermore, the still photography ot the catalogue did not do justice io Joe's 
\vt)rk. It the photograph framed the whole of the cane the viewer could 
not discern the intricate designs on it. But close-ups missed the shape of 
the whole cane. Close-ups did not adoquateK’ represent the design de- 
tails. Because the canes are relatively narrow and cylindrical, a twt>- 
dimensional photograph could give only a limited and disti^rted \ ieu of 
the artwork on them. 

T'u’ follow ing Near 1 nu)ved to Auburn to work for the Schweinfurth 
Art Center as folklorist-in-residence. An old friend from Philadelphia, film 
maker Peter Biella, called one night. In the course of our conversation, 1 
told him about joe and asked if Peter were interested in ci>llaborating on 
a documentary about him. Video or film would be ai^ ideal medium to docu- 
mt'nt Joe's life and artwork. With mt)ving images, the camera could cap- 
ture the who*e of the cane, zoom in for details, and pan and tilt up and 
dow n the c me in close-up and thi‘ cane could be rotati'd to show how im- 
ages connected w ith each other. We could weave together Joe's artwork 
with his photographs, his liU‘ story and his philosophy of life. We chosi' 
V idev> over film becaust' of its relatively lovu'r cost. 

When 1 approached Joe about making the video dociimentarv he had 
litth' hesitation, 1 was somew hat surprised at his enthusiasm because of 
Ins initial reluctance to lend his canes to the iwhibit the vear bi‘fon\ 

I lowever, 1 think that displacing them impressed upon him the value of 
his artwork to people other than himself. Aware ot the crucial role learn- 
ing and knowledge played m Joe's religious thought, I couched the project 
in terms of its importance to education: little had been recorded about the 
experience of l.ithuanian immigrants to the United States. It was impor- 
tant for people to si'e (oe's artwork and to understand his experiences as 
an immigrant from Lithuania, as a worker in sweat shop, .is a union man, 
as a thoughtful, spiritual matv as an artist. It vv.as important tor people 
to benefit from all )oe had learm*d in his life. 

The Schweinfurth agreed to sponsor the project. IVter and 1 collabo- 
rated on a grant proposal to the \i‘w V>rk State C ouncil on the Arts 
(\^SC A) inearlv btSh. We hired fdena Hradunas, a ‘'pecialist in 1 ithiumi- 
an tolk tirt and culture, as our project consultant, although unfortunatelv 
she was unable to im*et |oe until after the shooting took f^laci', 

What semned M tirst tt^ be ,m idixd project ran into manv ditficultic's 
from the beginning fil'e in sonu' w«us \oi' is an unusual case, manv ot 
the pn^blerns wv faced mav be midemic to vidc'o doc umenttiticm ot the' 
c'lclerlv. 

The winter 1 applied for the first grant |oe was in and out of the hospi- 
tal three times, A week after his second ri'turn trom the hospital, still 
weakened from surgery for cancer, he fell down in his large, unheated 
museum room. He could not gc't back up. It was two davs before anvone 
found him, and h«' was soon hack in the hospital witli pnc'umcinia. )oc' 
was approtuhing the point at which In' could no longer care tor himsi'H 
alone'. I lis nc'ighbor, Marion Kc'v nokK, toc^k him in tor the' ix'st ot tlie w inter, 





However, in the spring, he insisted on returning to his house. 

Concerned about Joe's tailing health, I reijuested an early rev iew ot 
the grant proposal to NYSC A so that we could shiuit the v ideo that sum- 
mer. However, NYSCA policy mandated that film and video applications 
he reviewed (.Mily in October. That tall, the propi>sal w as tunded and the 
Schweinturth received the grant in Oecember 1986. Meanwhile, nervous- 
Iv’, we waited through another year. 

1 hat winter, again, j(.)e‘s health was poor. 1 le had two stays in the lu)spi- 
tal. Again he lived w ith Marion tor the winter, and again he insisted on 
returning io liis home in the spring. Now liowever it was clear that he could 
not care h)r himselt. He did not alwavs remember to eat, he had begun 
to tall more treijuentlv and was unable to get up. Marion began to come 
over once or twice a day to teed and care tor him. 

We started sliooting the v idet) in mid-luly o\ 1987 witii a crew oi tour: 
IVter Biella and 1 as co-directors; Peter as cameraman; Ivan Hrutovka- 
Kestrepo as soundman; and IVter's vvite, Amy Wells, who assisted with 
various tasks. We intended ti^ stav tor t\u> weeks. Thi* production took place 
at a time when loe was just beginning to cope w ith oni* of thi’ m«ist stress- 
tul crisi's of his life: the realization that he could no longer take care ot 
himself and that lie was losing his independence. 

Hie results o\ joe's decline in health wi'ie clear from the first dav i>t 
shooting, He sk'pt a great deal. More tlian once \\c spmit an hour and 
a half setting up the lights and camera (.miIv to find that he had just settled 
down for a nap. We would either liav e to wait until he awoke or dismantle 
everything and set up to shoot sometliing else. CMten by that time joe would 
be awake again and readv for an interv iew. In the earlv dav's when we wen* 
getting verv little useable footage ol |oe and were trving to tape him as 
much as we CiUild, this was extremelv frustrating. 

Marion, |oi’'s caretaker, began coming k‘ss treqiUMitlv wlum we began 
to shoot. Slu‘ !iad the courage t(^ admit to me later that she had telt jealous 
and resentfi ’ to us, and s1h‘ apologi/i’d. Shi* told me, ' I was feeling, 'W hv 
is lu‘ letting v’ou into his life like that «md telling vou all those personal 
things about himselt when In* hardlv even knows vou^ ^ou are strangers. 
I’ve know n him for vears, Mavbe he just likes vou better Well tine. tlien 
vou can take care ot him" We begati taking over manv ^ aretaking lesptm 
sibilities, inchiding meal preparation and cleaning and dressing |oe 
We found ourselves washing his dislies, sweeping, dusting, mopping 
*md cleaning his house. There was evidence that rats had once lived there, 
ludith told us tliat the vear before she and other friends of |oe's insisted 
that he poison the rats. He protested, "How can 1 kill a rat.’ What if she 
is pregnant’" joe has a strong sense of the sacredness of all liv ing crea 
tures, including rats. His friends tmallv' convinced him ot the neci'ssitv 
ol extermination, but tlie rat holes remairu'd 

The first dav of the shoot Ivan, the soundman, found a sHiike in the 
side room where the refrigerator was located. I le told |iH’ w ho replied, "Oh 
VC'S, thev like to plav there." |oe sees the holv spirit in all of nature; to him 
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all living things, including snakes and rats, are sacred. There were numer- 
ous garter snakes all over the outside of Joe's house. At least h>ur lived 
in the cracked concrete steps to the back door, on which we ate lunch each 
day. Ivan and I were afraid of snakes and walked very cautiously w hen 
outside the house. 

All of this had a depressing effect on the crew. Adding to our depres- 
sion were tf production problems that arose. Joe's decline in health created 
many difficulties in interviewing him in front of the camera. 

Joe's speech was less clear and coherent than w hen ! had first met him, 
two and a half vears before. It was more difficult for him to communicate 
in Einglish. Many foreign-born Americans as they age, find that their first 
language comes to mind readily w hile their English becomes increasingly 
difficult to remember.-' Joe was very aware of this difficulty w ith language 
and it frustrated and upset him. Angrily he would ask us, "Why didn't 
you do this twenty years ago?" In our conversations before production, 
he had often given lengthy, circuitous answers U> my questions. Now, even 
mt^re, he did not answer questions directly. If 1 asked him a question about 
one topic, either he would not understand me or he would be reminded 
oi another topic abtait which he would then talk at length. Mis memory 
was poor; he had forgotten manv t)f the stories he hiid tt>ld me two vears 
agt). In st>me cases w hen 1 reminded him of a story he would exclaim "I 
never tt>ld vou that!" He would prtKet'd tt> talk about another topic and 
perhaps t\>rty-five minutes later he would begin telling the storv he had 
denied knowing beh)re. 

He found it very difficult to speak freely. When I asked him to tell me 
about an event t)f his life and he would reply, "1 don't knmv w’hat you want, 
w hat do vou want me to sav^" 1 w’ould tell him to be himself and just tell 
me aK)ut it like he had beUire in t>ur many pre\ious conversations. Ik* 
would reply angrilv, "If this is a nn>vie I must have a script! Where is the 
script^" He was worried that his Engli.-;h was not correct, that he C(Uild 
not think of the right wxjrds, that he did not speak well. 

All of these are problems that a folklorist using a cassette rtxorder and 
nim‘ty nunute tapes can take in stride, However thev are problems that 
can make a videographer using tsventy minute bri)adcast-quality tapes, cost- 
ing thirteen dollars each, apoplectic. (The real cost is not so much in the 
tapes themselves but in the salaries of the crew and the transcribers and 
editt>rs w ho must wade through ever\ thing.) We had a film trc*atment, we 
knew the topics and st(»ries we wanted \ov to tell; but we had no wa\’ ot 
know ing w hether or not he would tell the stories w hile the camera w as 
rolling. All we could do was let tiie camera roll, keep talking to loe tind 
hope that eventinillv lie would get around to savitig w hat we needed Ik’- 
cause t)f this, we emded up using over twice the amount t>f film we had 
budgeted. 

Another major probk'in was Kk^'s disannlort during the actual shoot 
ing, He haU'd the lights; their lu*at in the rniddk' of the summer tired him 
quitklv He hated tin* artificiality ot the vidi'otaped interview, Since I was 
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not to appear in the video, I sat about six feet away f”om him to be out 
of range of the camera. This was an unnatural distance for conversation 
for him, he wanted me to sit closer. He felt very self-conscious. We both 
found it hard to talk naturally with that distance between us and with those 
bright, hot lights shining on us. 

Another technical requirement of video productit)n created other dis- 
comforts. In editing video, in order to make dean sound cuts, there must 
be a pause of several seconds between voices. Each time 1 wanted to ask 
a question I had to wait and leave a pause after he finished speaking. 1 
could not let my voice overlap his. My end oi the conversation was reduced 
to nods and facial expre.ssions and intermittent questions. This added to 
Joe's sense of the unnaturalness of the interview. I tried to reassure him, 
yet 1 felt uncomfortable too; 1 had never wi^rked this way before cither 
Perhaps this discomfort plays a part in any documentary, but in Joe's case 
it was exacerbated by his age and declining health, 

The first day of shooting we ended up with about an hemr s footage 
of Joe hulking upset and uncomfortable, misunderstanding my questiiins, 
giving short disgruntled answers. The situatum had not improved by the 
en i of the first week, and we were on a two week shooting schedule. The 
only usable footage we shot was t^f Joe's artwork. But even the canes 
presented problems. We had hoped to rotate the canes on film to show 
the whole oi the design. But the canes are very irregular and with a close- 
up lens they easily went in and tuit of focus as they were rotated. It was 
exacting, difficult work and it took far longer than anyone had imagined. 
There was a heatwave. Tempers flared. One afternoon when 1 was called 
away to a meeting, Joe became very angry at Peter. He said, "Who are you? 
\bu are not my friend! What is this monkey business?" Production stopped 
for the rest of the afternoon while tempers cooled. 

At the end of the first week we were exhausted and discouraged. On 
Sunday we had a meeting and seriousiv faced the question: will it be pos 
sible to complete this video? At that point it h)oked verv doubtful. We 
rev iewed our either optitms: ( ould we change topics at this point, choose 
another artist? Uuk oi time and preparation precluded that possibility. \\'e 
had only a week left. By default we decided to push on and sei‘ what \\v 
could dr., 

The large art book with |oe’s small ct)lorful portraits and series of fu- 
turi' Lithuanian monev had still not appeared. When I qiu‘stioned hi?n 
about it, somi'times he did mit remembi'r where he had put it, sometimi's 
he did ni^t remember having made it at all. In \ iew of his enthusiasm tor 
the project and his tailing memory about other things, 1 began to suspect 
that he was not just putting me off about it, but that he had actually for- 
gotten where he had put it ludith and Marion rememheretl it, but had 
not siH'n it for two wars. \V(’ se.irched his hi>us(' but ouild not find it As 
a last resort at th(‘ end of \ho first week ot shooting, I asked ku‘ if we tould 
look in his sate, lie gave' pt'rmission but said that he iiad not been able 
to open it tor seviTal wars, Marion had the coml'»inatii>n . With much 
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difficulty we opened the safe. I felt then that our luck had finally changed: 
the book, which I had begun to think w'as a figment of my imagination, 
was sitting on the shelf. Joe was overjoyed to see it again and gratified at 
our interest in it. 

By the second week we had a sense of Joe's sleeping and eating pat- 
terns and we were much more successful at coordinating our shooting 
schedule with Joe's habits. I spent a lot of time talking to him — chatting, 
reassuring him, explaining what we were doing and why we were doing 
it. We resigned ourselves to the necessity of using extra tape and ex- 
perimented with ways of interviewing Joe. We finally hit upon some tech- 
niques that worked. A turning point came when Peter played back to Joe 
some of the previous weeks' footage on the five inch monitor. Joe was fas- 
cinated by the images and excited to see himself on the screen. We had 
taped him looking through his photograph album. At the time he had been 
uncomfortable and disgruntled and had had little to say about his pictures. 
However when we showed him the footage of him looking at the album 
he became very interested in it. The tape ot the album was a better illicita- 
tion tool than the album itself. We were able to use the Nagra to tape his 
comments for use as vcMce-over in the \ ideo. Re\ iewing our fcu)tage seemed 
to give joe a better understanding of what we were doing. He became more 
accepting of the lights and the camera. 

"A turning point came when Peter played hack to Joe some 
of the previous week's footage." 

lb cope with Joe's memory loss, his dislike of the camera and lights 
and our shortage of tape, we recorded ten hours cf interviews on a Nagra, 
with which lie was much more comfortable, for use as \ oice-over. We decid- 
ed to shift the focus of the \ ideo slightlv and include inter\’iews with Marion 
and ludith. These two women, Joe's best friends, could talk abiuit Joe from 
their points of view, fill in background information that we couldn't get 
from him. and clarify some ot his less coherent statements. 

Because of the lack of clarity of loe's speech, we have found that most 
people view ing our footage are unable to understand him. resolve this 
problem we decided to use subtitles wherever |oe speaks, Phis is not an 
ideal solution, but it seems the best ot our options 

After our experience I would stronglv urge that any film or v'ideo maker 
working w itb. a subject whose tirst language is not I tiglish, hire someone 
w ith a sensitivity ihv issues of gerontology and culture who can inter- 
V iew the subji'ct in his her native tongue. Our consultant Plena Bradunas 
was unable to be present during the shooting. She lives in \ lawaii and we 
could not attbrd to pa\’ her wav to Ithaca, We hired a I ithuanian transla 
tor trom Binghamton to come and meet |oe. We realized later that he had 
takiM'i .m unsympathetic view ot |oe. In his translations of |oe's writing, 
the translatiir assumed that |oe's archaic spellings ot words were misspel- 
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lings and that his revisions of the Lt>rd's Prayer were evidence of his ig- 
norance and eccentricity. He told us that Joe did not speak Lithuanian much 
more fluently than he did English. Based on this information, we decided 
not to record an interview in Lithuanian. However when Elena met joe 
the following summer, she found his Lithuanian speech eloquent and poet- 
ic. We all felt it was a loss not to he able to display this eloquence in the 
video. To compensate we decided to hire a make narrator to read excerpts 
of Joe's writing in Lithuanian and English for use as voice-over. 

Much credit must be given to Joe for the resolution of our production 
problems. We were shooting at an extremely stressful period of his life, 
one in which he faced the loss of his independence. Our presence was 
disruptive to his privacy and daily routine.*^ Joe had lived alone for nearl\’ 
thirty years, Suddenly there were four pet)p!e in his house eight hours 
a day, every day, for three weeks. This circumstance would be a trial for 
someone in the best of health. Originally we had planned to work half 
days, in consideration of his privacy. However between tiur caring for him 
and preparing meals, and Joe's eating and napping, there was so little 
time in which we could videotape him that we had to be present for entire 
day to seize any opportunity. Rir the most part, joe showed much patience 
and faith in the project. There were several times hen he became irate 
and angr\' at our presence. But he wanted very much to make the \ ideo. 

I asked him at onv point if he wanted us to leave. He said "No, no, this 
is important, it is for education." As we left Joe's house on our last da\’ 
he said to Peter, "fhank you, Mr. Photographer, for what \’ou do to; me." 

Some of the problems we faced are unavoidable in documentaries with 
an elderly subject. However man\’ can be eased with forethought. One 
of the mo.st important considerations in filming or taping the elderly is that 
they are more likely than any other group to become ill before or during 
productitin. Fhe long wait betw een the conception of the project and the 
receipt ^.)f funds increases the likelihot>d that health problems will inter- 
fere with shooting. It is essential therefore to factor additional time and 
expense inti^ scheduling and funding recjuests. I he filmmaker will wry 
likeU' spend increased amounts of time setting up and making shots and 
w ill use additional film or tape to get the takes he or she wants. I le or 
she must be willing to experiment w ith wavs to make the subjey^ mon; 
comfortabk* in front of the cami'ra. A higher tlian usual shooting mtio (raw 
t(H>tage to finished film) should he expected, and as a result, J^mger hours 
m the editing room. / 

The folklorist or traditumal arts spi^cialist ticts as liaison hi'tween the 
artist and the production crew. He or she must prefMre the artist w h»it 
IS to come, both before and during productiim. lie or she nuisl speiul a 
good deal of time explaining to the artist what the crew is doing, what 
is going to happen next and w hv, wiiat he or sIh' can expect in tlie coming 
dav^. An\’ chtinges in the sclu'diile must bo made clear wi’ll in ad\ance. 
He or she mav have to reassure the subject and hc'lp to cMse him or Ium* 
into the unfamiliar experience of film or \ ideo producticm. The' folklorist 
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must understand and explain the needs of the artist to the crew. The very 
elderly often do not have much flexibility in their daily routines; they must 
eat and nap at specific times. The production team must be made aware 
of the physical limitations of the subject and adapt itself to the subject's 
requirements. The subject cannot be pushed; sh4U)ting must end well be- 
fore he or she is tired. Sufficient time must be planned into the project 
to allow for this accommodation. 

Another issue to keep in mind u hen recording the aged is that of sound 
quality. Very old people are generally harder to understand than younger 
people, and it is impi)rtant to do everything possible to improve the quali- 
ty t)f their voices. We used baffles for most of our taping. Baffles are large 
st)und-absorbent pads hung from the ceiling which literally surround the 
subject. They m>t only increase the quality of the voice, but also they block 
out much of the unwanted ambient sound. The choice of microphone is 
an important decision. \ot all mikes ha\e the same signal-response. If the 
subject has a lov. or throatv voice it might be distorted with a mike that 
accentuates the low er frequencies. Because joe always forgot that he should 
not ti)uch the mike we attached to his shirt, we found it necessary to put 
tlu’ mike on a boom or hang it from the ceiling. 

In retrospect, mv feelings about the project are mixed. C')n the one hand, 
it was a difficult and stressful shoot. Our shooting time was increased by 
a week and a half. V\'e ended up w ith a thirt\’ to t>ne shooting ratio (fifteen 
hours of hiotage for a half hour finished product). Most documentaries 
are shot w ith a ten to t>ne ratio Because of this our editing time quadru- 
pled. \one of these expenses were included in our original grant. We 
managed to ctner some of these expenses with additional grants from .\YS- 
C A and the Lithuanian Foundation in C hicago, but Peter and I Iiad to ab- 
sorb the remainder ourselves. 

V^n the other hand, we recorded soirn^ beautitiil Uu>tage t)ii a fascinat- 
ing subject. While I had doubts at one point about whetiier it would bi' 
possible tt> make the video, 1 never doubted that it was worth the trouble. 
|oc is u>rv happ\- that the project took place, He feels gratified that his 
life's wtirk his phiK'st>phica! thought and his art - will reach the world 
and ser\ e tile cause of education. I ie recovered his health remrukably sever- 
al months after production ended, lie uo'a lives with Marion who cares 
tor him tull-lmu’ in a small tow n msir Ithaca. The video is not vt't finisht'd, 
tit thi* time ot this w ritmg we are in the midst i^t final editing. C^ur projr’ct- 
ed dati’ ot completion is December, pfiSO/ 
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htiscrodU'd %\ rather intricate wtirld \ iew. His insights on the order ol the natural and Mipernatuf- 
al worlds sh<»w that he has read a ^;reat deal and ^i\en tht»u^ht to the most cogent i^siu's v>t his 
time. He writes about a variety ot topics trom reflections on the existence of (.jod to the short- 
comings ot Communism, to the importance ot scientitic knowledge and reasoning. He e\en ad- 
dresses such contemp(.»rary concerns as healthy diets, the danger ot preser\ati\es and pesticides, 
the importance of the equality of women, and the threat of nuclear war and an unlimited arms 
buildup He writes well, with rhetorical flair, numerous digressions, and a tongue-in-cheek hu 
mor. His ideas are organized into sections, headed w ith qiu’stions or dialogic statements, as m 
a philosophical treatise 

Two other journals were found at this time ,A]1 are .iddressed to loe's fellow l.ithuanians 
l''ne is entitled "My resiamenl to Non,'' and the e.ther is addre ssed " lo M\ helou’d t ountr\', 
My l.ithuanidii Brother and Sister." Both lontain reminiscences aKmt his south interspersed 
throughout the text, ollen as asides or illustrations ot som*- other ideas or thoughts he ts tr\ mg 
to comev iBradunas IWt) 

2 K»r more on /liisnK lirr/ai sei* / / //hiUiiii; \ol. 1 iSuziede),s 21'< 22) K>r other aspev l'- 

ot Lithuanian histors arul cultim* see tlte othi'r six sotunu-s partu ularlv tlu' entries tor I'olklon 
hoik Art, and Ornaments. 

According to Ikiltu scholar Mania ( itrnl'utas, {. hristianits came to I ilhiianiii later than ti> oth< r 
} uropean ciuintries and newr est.ihiished as strong a hold o\-er the minds ot tlu- rural pt»pula 
tion she cites reterences ti' the conlinuitv ot pre t hnstian religious practui's well into the IHth 
venturs. and its strong intlueiue on I ithuanian t luistianiiv into the 20tli ientiir\ ((.inihiitas 
Pf h»sr l-S). Oimlnitas utes the tU'-ion ot liooirc witli the X'irgm Mars unde; (. hnslianit\ 

I ( .imhnt.is 1 oh 7 I7i 

4 lor lised \i\ a I ithu.mian '•peaking \ ommunits in Bn»vikl\ n tor o\er torts svar'- He planned to 
return to Lithuania to lise until thi- semnd \\otld \Sar thwarted his dreams BeoiU''e if this hi' 
neser learned I nglish ssell until lat<‘r in lile. He learnrd niiK h ot hi" I iigh''h tiom exleiisiso re. id 
ing and hi" pronuni lalioti relU-O" this. s\ord" "Uih ii" a"ki\L are gisen two "sllal'>le" j"k 
rd lie fMoiiounic" the p m pneumonia 

du- \u>rh ot Bar.ihara Mserhott tor the iniponani e ol roulint and indrprndcni i to Hu- ridei 
Is iMserhot! I'l7^t 

»' lor intornialion .ihout olM. lining iof*i«'" ot thi" doi unirni.i:', 'ti asi' voin.ut 

I umenUirs him 
4''M7 Hazel .Asenue 
rhiladelphia, I’A l‘M4 i 
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Trouble Shooting: Overcoming Problems of 
Collaboration in Film Th-oduction 

n-THR BIHLLA 

In rocent yvc\rs, folklorists iind other culturiil specicilists hdve introduced 
ii hi^h iicademic stiindiud to documentiiry films through their colkiborti- 
tion \\ ith filmmakers (Asch 19 ;S). They base film and video proposals on 
their own research and find s ympathetic filmmakers who can complete 
and realize their vision. Because collaborations between academics and 
filmmakers are relatively novel, they often encounter difficulties that are 
not anticipated. This essay, by an anthropologist who has made col- 
laborative ethnographic films for ten \'ears,‘ describes such difficulties, it 
is written primarily for folklorists and other academics but it should alst) 
help filmmakers to understand these collaborators better. 

Weighing the Decision to Collaborate on a Film 

Filmmaking requires a major commitment of time. For people whose 
expertise is culture and not filmmaking, the first element of an inh^rmed 
decision to collaborate is the knowledge that a staggering amount or wo’ k 
is required in the production of a film. Mo.st collaborative films require more 
than one year to complete. Many such productions take longer than twc> 
years, and given the fact of financial problems and other delays, ten-year 
projects are not unknown. (Indeed, manv collaborative projects are never 
finished, even after years of effort and tbousandsof dollars spent!) Bec.iuse 
a amsiderable time commitment is required of the cultural specialist, he 
or she must be w illing to sacrifia* other projects \s hich would compete 
for time. Unfortunately, mans anthropologists and folklorists art' draw n 
into a filmmaking commitment incrementally. Onlv after a great deal of 
labor on a film do they realize that its completion requires the sacrifice ot 
competing professional aunrnitments. 

liyutv ! is an estimate of the time which collabtiraiors can expect to 
'^pt'nd to produce a thirtv-minute if>mm film or videotape. I !u' estimatt' 
is based on assumptions discussed below. 

After coiKoiving of and researching the sul>)e(l for a film, the cultural 
'specialist must first work alone to find an act eptable filmmaking cob 
lalnirati'r. Hu* search may take several weeks of part-time effort, Then, with 
tlie filmmaker's lielp the writing of a contract and a film grant proposal 
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1-2 months 
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1 month 
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Production 






Filming time 


! 3 months 
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2-4 months 


1 month 


I'.diting Production of c'o[>k's 
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4-3 months 
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'‘M5 months 
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fasiU' consumes one month. Typically, the collaborators then wait three 
to ten months to learn whether they will be ^iven funds. During this period, 
both must be careful to arrange their schedules so that thev are able to 
interrupt their current work to make the film should funding arrivi\ This 
juggling is difficult because granting agency deadlines are based on their 
own fiscal year, not on the convenience of the collaborators 

With the receipt of funding, the filmmaker and cultur.il specialist spend 
at least one month, part-time, creating a script, stor\ board and shopping 
list. These writtim tools, which will be described more fully below, allow 
the collaborators to create the film as much as is ptissible in tlie imagina- 
tion. This prepares them tor the period of filming, when unanticipated, 
unfolding events must be judged foi their poteidial usefulness, then film- 
ed or Ignored. 

Time in the field spent filming varies dramatically e. ith the aViiilablr 
budget A minimum of one montli of filming is higl\ iwommended, cimv 
sidering both the infrequency of 'perfect moments and the vagaries of 
shoiemg non-n'current phenonuma*' l\’sfiite the neu'ssitv t(»r preplann 
ing and stript writing, ev' ots which are I'ntirelv unantuipated often pro 
vide the most marvelous footage The kuigt’r one is m the field. tlu‘ betti’r 
one's chances of being with thi' amera in the rigfu plai v .it tfie right tinv’ 
(McC artv Opportunities tor luck and sensitivity to nuaiue incri-ase 

w ith production time (Roiuh bW), L'nder ide.il conditions, several months 
in the field should In* budgeted. 

I'pon returning, home after filming, a huge amount o! m.iterial must 
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be transcribed and perhaps translated as well. Depending on the sViooting- 
ratio* of the project, the cultural specialist must spend a month or more 
at this as well as logging the footage which has been shot. The dialogue 
and description of all potentially useful material must be typed. If the prti- 
duction is in 16mm, the filmmaker or an assistant u'ill require several w'oeks 
to add sync-sound* to the w'orkprint* footage. If the medium is videotape, 
preparation of a workprint requires far less time. 

Ibgether, ihv filmmaker and cultural specialist tl'.en edit the film. At 
least three-qiiarttTS of full-time participation by the latter is probably essen- 
tial for success. This is particularly true w hen a great deal of the footage 
was tiot anticipati'd by the script, that is, was shot with the documentary* 
approach. In order to think creativelv as an editor, one must memorize 
all of one's footage. In mv experience, about twentv-five hours per editor 
per minute of finished film are needed in the editing stage. Thus, a half- 
hour program p‘quires more than four months of editing bv each of the 
collaborators. 

In addition, apparentlv inconseqiu*ntial details of editing consume 
enormous amounts ot time. I'or example, the preparation of subtitles to 
translate thirty minutes of speech may recjuire a month's work. Simply 
maintaining communication with one's non-profit sponsor necessitates 
dozens ot hours, ,is does communicating w ith tt‘chnicians who produce 
the finished film or \ idt'o. More weeks can be consumed promoting a film 
debut. 

I iiornuius amounts of time also piiss when work is stoppc‘d. A pain- 
ful example occurs when producli(/n halts because funding has been ex- 
hausted. When the sponsor s funding c\vle doc‘s not coiiu'ide with project 
ncvds, the collaborators must find short-term work during the delay. C om- 
mitments to other professional activities mav also entail postponing com- 
pletion of a film, Inactive periods often consume years, 



"Salaries constitute about half of most serious film ami 
video budgets." 

hilmmaking is e\pensi\e, Salaries con^.litule about half of mcist serious 
film and \ idc‘o budgets, In the world of oirporatt' and tc‘U'\ ision filmmak- 
ing, modestK’ priced producer direc tors earn $1,^00 a wc*ek w hilc* c amera 
opc‘rators, sound recordists and editors expc'ct at Ic'ast ShOOO.' Under those' 
ciMiditions, the' labor costs of the short f^roiee t desc ribed abo\x’ arc’ c]uilc 
hi)»,h With the other un«ivoidab)e exfH’iisc's in film <ird vidc’o, the' least ex- 
pc'nsicc scM ioiis documentarv production w ill cost ovct S2,(M)() per minute 
ot scrtH'ii time' When the filmmaker aloni' is paid a p; otc'ssional s.ilarv, 
total produc tion ccists usuallv c’xcec’d S,\1)U0 pc’r minute. I .lis fact places 
high cjualitv filmmaking well outside’ the’ range* of personallv funded pro 
fc’cts and into the arduous world ot tund: iising. 

Man\ l>elie\e’ that the* 'vide'o rc‘\olutii»n" has m.ide’ low cost filmm.ik 
ing pc»ssible Indc’ed, it one considcTs the* cost of cidc’ol ipc' vctsus that ot 
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2. Sample Budget: Six Cost Estimates 
For a 30-Minute Program 



Ihnim film, the hitter is iiltnost fifty times more evpet>sive.‘ Ikit oilier fat - 
tt>rs almost cancel out this ditterence, Libor, travel and cost, which 

art‘ difficult to ri*duct‘, are very high and essentially the sami* in video and 
film prodiutitin. Similarly, rental costs tor priHiuction and editing etjuip- 
ment *ire comparable in both. Ikvause of thest* factors, the most reasonable 
broadcast t|iialit\’* \ idi‘o budget is likely to bv no mtire than 2^% cheaper 
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than the equivalent budget for production in film.'' Thus, 16rr m, even at 
ti higher price, is a very attractive option since it has better image quality 
— particularly of outdoor light — greater equipment reliability, and greater 
opportunities for distribution. 

Film costs vary tremendously depending on the specifics of the film. 
Nevertheless, to give the reader an idea of the elements involved in 
budgeting, T/ywrc 2 outlines expenses for six alternatively-priced film and 
video programs. The programs are a half-hour long and are shot over a 
period of ten weeks in the United States. Text and footnotes qualify the 
assumptions made in Figure 2. 

This sample Budget assumes that working for love is very common 
in collaborative projects: participants may accept less than professional 
rates. For this reason, the Budget first estimates only the necessary labor 
in weeks, nt)t in dollars. Three alternate full-time salary rates are applied 
to these hours in order to calculate costs. To simplify calculations, if a per- 
son is to be paid a fraction of the "Full Salary," that fraction is listed and 
calculated as a reduction of weeks in the "Libor in Weeks" column l*or 
example, the cultural specialist ("folklorist") is paid half-salary for the four 
weeks of "Preproduction:" only two weeks are listed. 

The Budget distinguishes between "Invariant Fxpenses," those which 
are roughly the same in film and video production, and "Variable Fx- 
penses," those for which video production is significantly less expensive. 
At the bottom of the Budget, the six totals reflect the different wage scales 
in conjunction with the Invariant and Variable I6mm Video expenses. 

Filmmaking is rarely valued by academics. National Broadcast of i>ne's 
film or film awards may lead to professional advancement, but folklorists, 
anthropologists and other social scientists typically receive tenure and at- 
tractive job offers on the basis of publications, not films. An implicit bias 
against filmmaking exists in academic circles. Thus, the cultural specialist 
who dedicates a year or more to the production of a film should realize 
that academic penalties may result. Papers w ill necessarily go unw ritten 
and department heads may frown. 

lAen under the best conditions, tlu'n, film projects occasioniilly lose 
their charm and monn'ntum. A film is only worth the trouble if its subject 
matter is very dear to the hearts of those who choose to make it. In fairness, 
it should be addv’d that films, like tieldwork lUid research topics, easily 
bi'come di*ar to tlu' heart. 

Selecting the Right Collaborator 

Nothing is more fulfilling in making a tilm than tlu‘ hv'lp ot a compv*- 
tent, hard-working collaborator. But filmmaking, like the social science's 
and other profe* sions, has its share of charlatans. No degree or union card 
is required and people with little skill pass tlu'mselsi's as filmmakers c‘\erv 
da\', 

riuis, the most prudt'nt sti'p for stuneone who wishes to find a tilm- 




making collaborator is to request a curriculum vita and ask to see sample 
films or videotapes.*^ While competent evaluation of the vita may be possi- 
ble, non-filmmakers should be aware that they may not be qualified to judge 
the technical quality of a sample film or tape. Many novices to film simply 
cannot tell, for example, if an image is in sharp focus or if the sound track 
is as clean as it should be. The ability to make such distinctions comes with 
experience, and the cultural specialist is advised to seek the help ot an 
expert. 

In addition to viewing a sample tape, it is prudent to see proot, in the 
form of the film's credits, of the contribution that the filmmaker claims to 
have made. Credits are the film industry's legal announcement of achieve- 
ment. Unfortunately credits in non-Mollywood film productions are not 
entireU' reliable. Tor a number of reasons, people may be credited t\)r work 
the\’ did not perform. However, if an individual credit is questionable, a 
track record of some length is difficult to concoct. (Similarlv, if a field- 
l.mguage is needed, language competence should not be assumed to e\i<t 
simply because it is listed on a vita.) 

Apart from the demonstrated skill of the filmmaker personality is also 
important, Although a filmmaker may be charming during the initial in- 
terview, it is wise to contact the filmmaker's past colle.,gues, collaborators 
and clients. T'ilmmakers with brilliant sample tapes may be egotistical 
beyond belief, a qualitv few would choose to experience at close range tor 
manv months of collaboration. Since ego conflicts <ire vsponsible for the 
colkqx's of main- collaKirations, serious, concerted in\estigation is prudent. 

Filmmakers should also subject their potential collaborators to careful 
scrutiny; again, interviews with past colleagut's are advisable. This in- 
\estigation ot the collaborator's compatibilit\' is doubly \’aluable because, 
in addition to show ing whether he or could be an amiable co- worker, 
it w ill also indicate the qualits' ot his or her relation^ with the people w ho 
are to be filmed. 

it is important for the- filmmaker to ItMin whether the potential col- 
laborator actuallv lias the cultural expertisi* that is claimed. Superficitil or 
pretended knowledge of the field situation on the part of the cultural 
specialist dangerously hinders the filmmaker's ability to work. Iwen 
recognized experts mav permit an exaggerated impri'ssion of tht'ir first- 
hand field knins ledge. To avoid later i^mbarassmenl. it is advisable lor the 
filmmaker to eiu it a Hear statimient from the cultural specialist which 
distinguishes first-hand knowledge from th^it w hiHi is based on the work 
ot others. FaNt' impressions wm compromisi* a project'^ int(‘gritv and can 
e\'im lead to legal actii>n if the original researcher discovers th.it work has 
been used w ithout proper cit.ition. 

Self-protecting filmmakers should tht‘refore emulatt' academics' own 
methods of evaluating one another's expertise i tuee measures are prin 
upallv used, First, atademiis le.irn the amount of time a researcher has 
^piml conducing fieldwurk in the sub)i*(.t area; compettmee is usuallv ac 
quired v\ith vears, not months, The second indication is toimd from the 
s: 
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potential a^llaborator's history of courses taught or papers published on 
the subject area. Publications should at least be skimmed.*^ Third, since 
mastery of the K>cal language is an accurate gauge of the ability to conduct 
fieldwork, the question of language competence should be pt)sed directly. 
Mistranslations, based on a collabortor's lack of skill, can cause an enor- 
nH)us waste of film and n'u>ne\'. 

Returning to the subject of the cultural specialist's search for a co\- 
laborator, it is reasonable toconsidt'r working with a voung filmmaker w ho 
is near the beginning of his or her career. I'xperienced filmmakers, who 
have manv ji>b options and whi) are likeK' to t»\pei't a high salary, are also 
likelv to decline speculative collaborations, 1 ess established filmmakers will 
be mo^'t willing to share hardships and uncertaintv. 

Voung producer directors have fewer expenses and no easy t)ptions. 
riiev recognize that speculative proposal w riting, dubu>us funding and Knv 
inaane are necessarv components of beginning a life in independent film. 
V)ung filmmakers are therefor^' ideally situated to appreciate a tilm idea 
on the bcjsis of its intellectual not its renumerativt' - pott'ntial. 1'his en- 
thusiasm in the face hardship is a pi>werful <isst't. funding tlmnigh grants 
is a difficult and frustriiting endeavor. With effort, thi* social scientist mav 
find <1 voung filmmaking prodigv w lu> bt'lieves in a project and w ill Ix'ikI 
over backward to finish it. 

"Uss established fihuttmkcrs leill be most willhis^ to share 
hardships and iineertainti/." 

The assets of voung filmmakers, ht>v\ever, must be evaluated in rela- 
tion to their disadvantages. In contrast io establish(*d prof('ssit)nals, ,in in- 
ex pi'nimceti cinematogmpher is likelv to lost- a number of important slmts 
because' of tei hmeal foul-ups. I his can be a serious if relativi'lv rare 
problem in documentarv situatitms when the t‘V‘‘nfs to be filmed h<ippen 
onlv once. f urtluT, m contrast to a tilm twpert, U*ss ecpiTienced p(’ople 
need more preparation time tor eai h filming task: this toi> ix'sults m tlie 
loss of desimble sb.ots, iiiul it iiu riMse^ the tedium of proiluction. Less ex- 
perienced filmmakers mav not hi' able to achieve the higlu’st tt'chnical qimli- 
tv. Am^tlwr drawback mv be psu hological: inexperienced filmmakers niiiv 
be under pressure tti prow ihemst'lves and m«iv \ov\ as it their i*gos are 
ou displav with eacli Irame of tilm. 1 his attif iui(* brings luit Ixid luirtU ter 
traits 

Desf^ite the v igor vouthlul lllmmakt'rs, from the v iewpoint of the 
ai fidiMiiic uillaboratoi, older and moie experiem ed filmm.iker do have a 
number ot advantagt‘s I’tahaps mou' important than tlu'iT hnical ex 
celleiKe, their speed and their calm attitude, filmmakers witn long ex- 
peritMue h.ive conflicts with the people who fund films, I hev kmnv what 
the funders want to hear, C ontacts, experienu' and a track rixord of lilm 
awards mav be the deciding factors m winning a c ompiditive prcKiuction 
grant I xpeiic'iiied lilminakers' demand tor substantial salaries, then, mav 
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be justified by the fact that they are most capable of winning the grants 
which pay them. 

Unfortunately, most older filmmakers are not likelv to see the same 
advantages in film collaboration that can be seen by cultural specialists. 
Indeed, the verv fact that such projects demand close collabi)ration may 
be unattractive U) directors accustomed to years of autonomous work. Fur- 
ther, filmmakers with long experience are necessarily entrepreneurs who 
recogni/e that grant speculation is relativ ely poor business. Many will avoid 
in\x>lvement for this reason: they know that grant money is virtually all 
that is available for independent academic films, and that compared to in- 
dustrial and speculative capital t\)r films, grant money is small and dif- 
ficult to get. (A grant may never ct>me at all, and, if it ct)mes partially, partial 
funding leaves the Hobson's choice of waiting for another grant cycle, aban- 
doning a half-finished project or completing a film witht>ut pay.) Finally, 
e .perienced filmmakers may wish to avoid grant-supported films because 
the highest salary levels available for them are comparatively low. In short, 
from the experienced filmmaker's viewpt)int, this type t>f pR)ject has a high 
risk t)f failure and Unv yield with success. On the other hand, a few well 
established filmmakers are committed to the cause t>f academic ct>llabora- 
tion and are willing to accept the hardships. Indeed, some have made 
careers from doing so. 

To find experienced filmmakers who ha\ e collaborated on films related 
to the proposed topic, the cultrual specialist may begin with a search of 
special publications, and the film reviews of many journals and newslet- 
ters. R)lkk)rists seeking to find advanced students of anthropt)k)gical film- 
making should search in the graduate visual anthropok>gy programs which 
exist in several universities.” 

Agreements About “Final Control" Over the Film 

At their first meeting, acaclemics and filmmakers mav bring expecta- 
tions about C()llaboration which easilv lead to conflict. T'wt) strong per 
sonalities, bolstered bv definite ideas of professionalism and integritv. are 
likely to encounter apparent incompatibilities which must be overcome. 

Looking first toward academe, it is fair to sav that cultural specialists 
who wish to makt' ^ film about their own fieldwork have an umisual 
amount of pluck. Their personal invx^lvement and professit>nal ethics re- 
quire them to insist that the subject of the film is handled carefully. .All 
too many films do not bear tlie mark of a competent ethnographer. The 
interest in collaboration wnh a filmmaker is therefore likelv to be counter- 
balana'd bv a strong desire to control the film. 

lo ti practicing filmmaker, the avadi'mic will fir'it be seen as ")ust 
am^ther potential client." As such, the client's desire to control will be 
familiar: clients tvpicallv have it. hut i lients are also tv’picallv "film illiterate:" 
Ihev are oblivious to film conventions, to standards cjualitv, and thev 
tend to recjuest film cliches, Thus, filmmakers know that in order to main 
tain their own professional standards, tlu'v are often obligi'd to ri‘)L*ct manv 
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if not most of a client's efforts at control.*- 

Here then is the greatest problem facing alegitimate ethnographic cc^l- 
laboration: this type of project is not a typical filmmaker/client relation- 
ship in which the client returns after three months and is presented with 
a finished work: legitimate ethncigraphic films can only be shot and edited 
with a cultural expert's constant interpretive guidance. 

Just as the cultural expert must demand the right of constant input, 
the t Hmmaker equally has the right to insist upon control over many direc- 
ting and editing decisiims. An impasse will inevitably result until the col- 
labc^rators agree upon their job descriptiotis. Frc^m the beginning, each must 
alK)w the (.)ther to maintain professional standards. Each must admit ig- 
norance oi the other's expertise. Since ethnography and expt^sition 
necessarily merge, the success of this advice requires that the collaborators 
never stop collaborating with one another. 

The following "Guideline for C. ollaboration, " I believe, is sympathetic 
to the requirements of both professions: For a collaboration to succeed, 
the cultural specialist can be responsible only for the film's issues, for keep- 
ing the ethnograpln on the right track; and the filmmaker can be respon- 
sible onlv for the film's exposition, for directing its image, sound and 
structure. 

The Ciuideline is not likel\' to sit well with some cultural experts. In- 
deed, many people initiate film collaborations with the idea of a non- 
negotiable demand that they must have the final \vord and creatixe con- 
trol over the film. They often insist that they be designated the film's director 
or co-director. In my x'iew, an informed cultural expert should not desire 
this designation, and a self-protecting filmmaker should not permit it. 

The academic's desire to direct is based on two mistaken assumptions, 
one about the required qualifications of the director, the other about the 
director's right to control. An analysis t>f these two misunderstandings 
should reduce both the desire of the film nox ice to direct and the sexerity 
ot future arguments with the filmmaking collaborator. 

hirst, many newcomers to film think that directing requires no previous 
experience. They assume that anyone with a conipetent film crew and a 
good idea can be a director, Novices often beliexe that the technical skills 
of filrnm. king such as the abilitx’ to rei'ord picture xvith correct exposure 
and focus are the onlv m.’cessarx’ filmmaking skills w hich thex’ lack. Gol- 
laboration, on this assumption, is therefore conceix’ed as a process in which 
thi' mivice is the director \xho "chooses picture and sound" and tlw film- 
maker is the ti'chnician hired to record them. 

This first assumption seriously underestimates the skill and experience 
which a director must haxe to "choose picture and sound" well. Hirectors 
must know how to transform a scenario, a written description ot each scene, 
into iodix'idual shots. li> do this, he or she will prox idi’ footage of the film's 
major subjects, but must also prox ide a great deal of other material w hich, 
to a nox ice, is not obx louslv necessarv. l-stablishing shots, cut-awavs and 
match-cuts an* a fi‘w (*xamples ot this tx'pe ot niatc*rial \xithout whicli a 





film connot be mode. Further in "choosing picture ond sound" o director 
must olso hondle a number of other problems, such os designing the film's 
aesthetics, keeping it the right length, watching the budget, and mt)nitt)r- 
ing the crew. All of these activities require skill that con only be gained 
through protracted experience. If the cultural specialist takes the title 
director but expects the filmmaker to handle these matters, then the film- 
maker is dc fiuto director and the cultural specialist a 

The sect)nd false assumption is that a film director is "completelv in 
charge of what is shot." Hollowing this stereotype', ailtural specialists believe' 
that tht'v must direct because > mlv in that wa\’ can the\’ defend their right 
to intliience the' course eif the film This right she>uld be defended differentU’. 
Ii> explain the ideal collaboration, 1 propose a limited anahigv w hich shows 
the dependence of directors on other professionals. The task of the cultural 
specialist is like that of the Hollywood scenario-w riter. Tin* tilmmaker I'ol- 
laborator is like the fiction director w ho must realize the scenario on film, 
Similarities between this ideal of tne academic collaborator and the scc'narist 
include the follow ing; both determine the subji'ct. the "plot" and the ttme 
of a film; both select characters and locati^ms; and neither have much to 
say about lighting, camera position, or the ac'sth(‘tics ot sound and image. 

I'he analogy is limited, but tlu‘ differences also haw implications for 
collaborators. Hirst, collaborative' films are documi'iitaries, not fiction. H'or 
this reason much of the scenario must be written on tin* spot, as events 
untold. I'he cultural specialist must therc'tore bt' on location during pro- 
duction to advise the director. Second, without the' apprentie'eship and 
training which 1 lollywood scenarists undergo, academic collaborators are 
not fulh' ccmipetent to prepare' a script. Ouring priKluction and be*fore\ the 
collabe^rating filmmaker w ill also make contributieins and imprewe'ments. 
Third, the* 1 lolK’wood scenarist has nothing to do with editing, 1 his must 
not be the case in collaborative' filmmaking, 

lo sumnifiri/e'. cultural spe*cialists are’ urge'd not to initiate* film e eillabora 
tiems with the* inte’iition ot dire'eting or e’Ve'n e>t re’ee’iving the* designation 
of dire'ctor as a polite* fie'tioii, Rather, tlu’V shouKl m<)\imi/e* tlie' iise'fulness 
of the*ir spe*cial know le'dge* bv acting m the caf’ae itv of e-thnographie 
see'narists, full time' e eMisult.mts wlio, w ithi'iit eiiri’etmg a film, iie’wrthe'le'ss 
h.ive e(Uintle*ss eipportimitu’s tei sh.ipe’ it 

Simil.irlv the' eiiltural >pei lalist slioulel ni»t eiesnanel tlu' elesigjial ion 
o\ pnuluee'r, anotlier dittie ult )ob that re'ejuues e\pe*riene e to pertorm, C on 
troi owr the film shoulel 1 h' sijst.ime’ei through i ollahoi at i\e negotiation 
not througli the a'^sumptioii ot elittieult roles lor wliuh the applie^mt is 
unijualitieel 

Financial Agreements with the t ilmmaker 

Onee' a tilmmake’i lias lieen tounel «inef Imsk .igjeements al’iMit thi’ ili\ i 
Sion o\ labor have' he'en maeie, the' t\‘.o e ollahoratoi s must elise uss hnaiues 
rin'ir tirst task shoulel he* to e re’ate' a wntte’n eeuitraet W Iv'ii Huge' sums 
ot meme'v are' inve>Iveei, ti eontraet ''hiailel he' \Mitten with .i laNvve'i. 
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The contract gives the names of the collaborators, gives their job 
descriptions, and lists the film's credits vcrhafim (to the extent possible at 
the time). The contract details the ownership of the film and film footage, 
of the copyright and of the profits from sales, rental, or broadcast. Through 
reference to the project budget, which should be attached to the contract 
as an appendix, hours and salaries of all parties are described. It may be 
hoped that a contract, once written, will not be required again. Unfortunate- 
ly, catastrophes such as the death of one of the collaborators will be so ter- 
ribly disrupting without a contract that the advantages ot the hand-shake 
theory i^f agreements are far outweighed by the disad\antages. 

The contract provides an opportunity for the collaborators to anticipate 
future problems and agree how to resolve them, In the follow ing, a few 
of the thorny issues are mentioned. (For further information about film 
ctmtracts, see Ciregory 1S)79: 125-129 and Wiese 1984a:94-96.) 

The owner of a film copyright has the power to control its distribution 
and the use of revenue derived from it. Ow nership t)f the copyright, then, 
must be decided with the creatiim of the contract. Insofar as both col 
laborators are responsible for writing the grant proposal which funds the 
film, 1 believe that both should ow n the copyright. If other extenuating 
factors enter — if, for example, the filmmaker contributes very little to 
writing the proposal or if he or she contributi's a great deal of valuable 
etjuipment for free ■ then the funds should be reallocated aca^rdinglw 
Successful grant propt)sals always include a detailed budget.'* Col- 
laborators are ad\ ised to spend all ot the time necessar\’ to agree on budget 
categories and the desired levels of funding. It should be understood that 
the least expensive film budget is not necessarily the most attractive to 
funders. Granting agencies want to believe both that thev are funding peo- 
ple w hose skills command reasonable salaries and whii will be able to com- 
plete the project with the funds provided, 

C ultural specialists are often tremendously conmiitted to their research 
and to a film abmit it. because of this, the\’ mav be mou'd to "help" the 
film's budget by offering their services for a low stipend <>r fiu‘ no pav at 
all. This is not a \ iable plan and should be a\oidi‘d if possible. Unless the\ 
are independently wealthy, people who are not paid must iiltimateh’ ceasi' 
working. When wi>rk stops, so does progress on the film. C onsidering ihv 
number of months of work that are required, both collaborators must receive 
a liv ing w’age to insure that the proji'Ct will be completed 

budgeting and cost estimating are approximate iirts, Should extra tunds 
be available in the budget for anv particuKir category, allow aiue shouki 
bt‘ made for this moni’v t(^ be returm*d to thi' contingency tuiui vategorv. 
discussed belovv, If too tew funds ^ire iivailable, the contingenev fund mav 
p n ) V i d 0 re m u ne ra t i o n . 

An important budget decision tor the i oll.iborators ti> maki' in advam e 
concerns how Ihev w ill umtend w ith shortages in the labor latogories 
tile amount ot time thev are willing to work without pav, and tht* point 
w hich tlu*v must (tMse work and begin tundriusing. 
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Ten percent or more of film budgets normally is assigned to office 
maintenance — the cost of doing business. This fee will probably be paid 
to the filmmr'king collaborator, who is most likely to make most of the pur- 
chases and whose film business must be maintained during the period 
of work. Collaborators should agree on the percentage to be requested from 
funding agencies for this category. 

The cultural specialist with little business experience may not see justice 
in an office maintenance fee figured as a percentage of each direct expense. 
Small and large purchases that require identical office work would pay the 
filmmaker differently; purchases such as the folklorist's train tickets which 
require virtually no work, would still render the filmmaker a fee. 

From the filmmaker's perspective, the payment is necessary and just. 
Although the fee for office maintenance is figured as a percentage, it sh(>uld 
really be considered the lump sum value of office work required for pro- 
jects of a given si/e. If the cultural specialist belives that a particular percen- 
tage is too high a price to pay for office maintenance, the collaborators 
should discuss the filmmaker's needs in an uncertain profession rather than 
issue:; like train tickets. 

In fact, the filmmaker does ha\e need for this fee. It not only pays for 
the hours spent makirig purchases but also pays for maintaining the books, 
for doing payroll, for legal and accounting expenses, and for office rent 
and utilities.*' The fee also helps to keep the tilmmaker solvent in the 
sometimes long periods of time between jobs. Indeed, most free-lance film- 
makers could not sur\’ive it their income for each job did not sustain them 
between jobs. All freelancers should consider billing for this category, 
The office maintenance fee should be paid as a lump sum, not in- 
crementally. Incremental payment requires unnecessary bookkeeping 
whenever funds are transferred to contingcncv, 

I'.verv film and \ rieo budget requires a substantial tund to pa\ unfore- 
seen - unbudgeted expenses. Uki' office maintenance, the contingen- 
c\' fund is figured as a percentage, usually between ten and twi'nty fi\i' 
percent, of the direct costs of a film. It is a crucial budget cati'gory and 
is almost always emptied by the end of a project. 

Unfortunately, many non-profit granting agencies do not recognize con- 
tingeiUA’ as a legitimate budget category: project evaluators ari‘ uar\ of gi\ 
ing monev for no specified purpose. Since collaborators ha\x* a real need 
to co\er contingt'ncy expenses, thev must contend with this problem, Man\' 
do so by j>reparing two budgi’ts, one tor themseUes, one for thi‘ granting 
agencv I he first lists all necessary budget items and their estimated costs; 
it includes a contingiMuy fund line iti’m, perhaps of fifti'en piTcent. The 
second budget, suhmittc'd to tlie agimcv, lists all of the same items hut in 
flates each one by fifteen percent. It does not include a contingcncv lund. 
The total of the two budgets are identical. When funding is receded, the 
collaborators gt> back to their first budget and allocati' resources accordingiv. 

C ollabor«itors must agree in advance w hat they should do with con- 
tingeacy funiis in the unlikt'ly eumt that an\' remain after the projivt. l arlv 




contributions should influence reallocation. If, for example, the filmmaker 
agrees to accept certain losses on the project — by working for low pay 
or by donating equipment — he or she should presumably be allow'ed to 
enjoy an equivalent percentage of remaining funds. 

Written Descriptions of the Film 

The first written description of the projected film will probably be a 
treatment written for a grant proposal. Treatments — which are present- 
tense descriptions of the images and sounds on screen — are arguably the 
most important part of ^he proposal. Less detailed than a script and more 
than a summary, its outline is a standard expositional medium of fundrais- 
ing. A few books discuss documentary treatments in film proposals^^ and 
many more shed light on proposal writing in general.*' 

The treatment gives a sense of screen-immediacy. Because it is usual- 
ly no more than three or four pages, it includes only high points of the 
film and a few poetic flights. In the midst of its scene-by-scene summary, 
the treatment describes the appearance of characters and locale, and gives 
a sense of the film's artistic landscape. 

The treatment is not the place to justify a film's aesthetic or thei)retical 
impt^rtance: such arguments belong elsewhere in the proposal. The treat- 
ment will be more compelling, however, if it does emphasize elements that 
have been described in the proposal's giuils and objectives sections. Without 
seeming to do so, the treatment should show how specific elements of the 
film fulfill the promises made earlier in the proposal. 

Proposal writers apply only to thi)se agencies whose priorities match 
those of their film. They also find ways in good conscience to cast their 
project in the specific language preferred by each agency. A consequence 
of this is that the same film may be described quite differently in treatments 
submitted to different organizations. To assist proposal writers, some 
organizations release copies of proposals which they have funded. Virtually 
all publish their funding priorities. An annual listing of thousands of non- 
profit grant recipients is available from The Foundation Center (^cc u. 17). 

I'he treatment is probably the most important element of a film pro- 
posal: it may be the only part that all reviewers read. Ideally, it represents 
what is best about the collaboration. The social scientist's intimate 
knowledge of the subject must come through, as must the filmmaker's abili- 
ty to depict with elegant visuals and sound. Readers will be experienced 
in evaluating both aspects, l ike all descriptions of documentarv films writ- 
ten before actual production, the treatment is understood to be a rough 
estimate, as valuable for demonstrating the collaborative imagination of 
the wriU'rs as the accuracy of their predictions. I xperienced re\ iewers 
understand the anticipatory status of the treatment. 

C')nce funding is received, the treatment must be transformed into a 
detailed plan for filming In documentary work, thi-. plan must take two 
approaches in light of the fact that the material to be filmed must itself 
be di\'ided into two rough cat(*gories, controllable at d uncontrollable siib- 




jects. Storyboards for controllable events and shopping lists for uncon- 
trollable events will be discussed. 

Controllable subjects can be tightly scripted. These subjects include 
inanimate objects — architecture, landscapes and artifacts — and also in- 
clude animate material — such as interviews — in which the subjects ac- 
tively cooperate with the filmmakers. For Ci>ntrollable material, collaborators 
may create a very precise stor\ board wliich they can reasonable expect to 
duplicate on film. 

A stor\Tx>ard is a series of drawings (with accompanying wrbal descrip- 
tions) that depict each shot of a film in the order that it appears on screen. 
The drawings indicate where the camera should be placed and what the 
composition of each shot should be. 

Collaborating on the storvboard in preprtKiuction, an unpressured stage 
of the project, will be \aluable for both parties, For the filmmaker, the 
lengthy discussions that must take place before decisions for the stor\ board 
are made are the main opportunity to learn the theoretical and factual bases 
of the film. This training will be most important when, in the press of 
events, the filmmaker must be turned loose fn)m the storyboard to shoot 
spontaneously: it will heighten the sensitivity and curb the creative e\- 
tra\agances of the filmmaker. 

"A film is made of tim/ separate shots and sounds that 
must be gathered separately but put together as if they 
always belonged that way.” 

For the cultural specialist, collaborating in the creation of a storyboard 
with the filmmaker permits a leisurely opportimitv io vie with the pro- 
blems of visual thinking. \on-filmmak('rs have difficultv thinking of films 
as contructions. (Indeed, a dominant editing practice ol films is to "hide 
the cut," to minimize the viewers' conscious awareness that a cut has oc- 
curred.) A storyboard makes each cut painfullv ob\ ions, and makt's the 
tussy necessities of shooting with the intention of editing the filnv 
tonstruction easier to understand. In short, b\’ preparing individual sket- 
ches of each shot, the area-specialist can begin to learn the "nnsterious 
basic truth <>f filmmaking:" a film is madi.' of tin\' separate shots and sounds 
that must be gathered separateK' but put togetlu'r as if the\' alwavs belonged 
that wa\‘. 

rhe second t\pt' of material to be tilnu'd m docunu'n*iir\ work is that 
w hich cannot be storvbo.irded bcwuisi' it cannot be iinticipated u ith much 
accuracw This includes the majorit\' ot non recurrent lAt'ots,* \wn w him 
tile event is anticipated and exf^tected to be filmed, it ma\' be largeb’ un 
controllable. Much as the cinematographer and s(nind recordist would like 
tooccupv the "pertect location" sketched in a stor\bixird, the\’ iisuallv are 
toned to take an\* cublnhole that the\ can tmd and be gr\itetiil tor it 
To make matters worse, it spoptanein: ‘.dmingot e\ents is otten rewar- 
ding, it is also a situation in whuh die tih'iimaker and uiltunil specialist 
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communicate most poorly. Events require immediate response by the film- 
maker, leaving no time for discussion. Because of this, the filmmaker must 
W informed about contingent attributes of the subject that may present 
themselves for unscheduled filming. This information can guide the camera 
at times when discussion is precluded by the rush of events. 

More than this instruction and as a consequence of the fact that 
storyboards are often useless, the preferred preparation technique for col- 
laborators is the shopping list. This is a written itemization of all uncon- 
trollable events that the collaborators would like to have recorded on film. 
The shopping list may be thought of as a formal wish list, since only luck 
and tenacity will realize it. T he filmmakers, viewing the field as their super- 
market, enter and shcu)t material on the list whenever it is encountered 
in the aisles v)f experience. Because filmmakers do mU knou’ when, where, 
or if the material will be found, their best preparation cannot pro\ ide more 
than tile shopping list's constant reminder that it is desired. 

What the Collaborators Will Not Like 
About Each Other in the Field 

From the point of view of the cultural specialist, filmmakers haw a 
number of disturbing characteristics which often become noticeable in the 
field. lnter-collaK)rator ct)nflicts stem frt)m different training and expecta- 
tions; meditatit)!! and frequent diaU)gue can help diminish them. 

Amt)ng other things, the filmmaker is in)t likely to be sophisticated 
about the film's subject or its thet)retical anaylsis. Tied with this may be 
a ct)mplacencv uith stereotvpes and hicc> fi.\v> about the culture. When 
challenged, filmmakers may defend their ignorance with the assertion that, 
in it, thev are like the future \ iewers of the film, Vhis argument may uell 
be true, and it suggests that the bt'st a^'tidote is mU onlv continuing the 
education of the filmmaker -- often an exhausting project (Conners H88) 

- but also taking aeiwmtage of the situation by improving the script 
whenever pt)tential misunderstandings of its message bectune apparent. 

A related and equalK' frustrating property of filmmakers is their com- 
mitment to recording pretty pictures, sometimes at the expense of what 
the ethnographer regards as the integrity of the subject, I'he battle bet- 
ween "a gt)od film" and "ethni)graphic purity" is long-lasting. To ctmtend 
w ith differences (it opinion, the cultural speciiilist might ki'ep in mind ihv 
idea that something whicli is boring or ugl\’ will not make an inU’resting 
film. I'he filmmaker siiould realize that certain ideas deseru’ to be pul on 
him precist'h’ because tluw are difficult and unfamiliar: if a \ ital asped 
of the sub)ect is m>t prett\- or flaslw, filming it well should be a challenge. 

lo minimize difterenu's of opinion in the field, the coiKiborators should 
begin their work - at the proposal stagi' with an analysis of the intend - 
t'd audunn e's know ledge and sophisti( <ition about the subject of the film 
Filmmakers tan alienate their academic' collaboratiMs if tluw attempt 
to bulldoze filming decision> I he ciiuMiiatograplier mav w ish to shoot .in 
(Ai'iit wlu( h the ailtur.il expert i onsider> to hv inappropriati* Again, thi‘ 
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conflict results from different professkmiil experiences. In the United Stdtt's, 
possession of an expensive camera, with or without a Press Pfiss, permits 
the most egregious incursions. Western filmmakers are aware of this fact 
and use it to their own ends. Experts in different culture-areas, on the other 
hand, are aware that the liberties taken by United States media persi>nnol 
are not acceptable elsewhere.*” 

Some assertiveness, when one wishes to film, is not necessarily inap- 
propriate. As is discussed more fully below, the cultural specialist may take 
caution U) an unwarranted extreme, protecting the subjects paternalistically. 
Film collaborators must have the courage of their convictions; if they believe 
that a film -ihould be made, they are committed to some inconveniencing 
of people and to the belief that this is justified. Especially if a film makes 
political or moral statements on their behalf, the subjects often develop 
a strong interest in its completion themseUes and are w illiti); to undergo 
consideranle discomfort to that end. 

Bossiness is an occupational hazard t)f film directing. L ultural specialists 
who make casual script suggestions during filming are likely to feel shocked 
if they are angrily and preemptively dismissed. This type i>l filmmaker 
surliness is ^ consequence of the "mvsterious basic truth," given above. 
In the heat of shoi^ting, the filmmaker can only think of tht‘ tiny audio- 
visual snippets which must be collected. Particularly at such momcMits, he 
or she is likeK’ to In* brusi.jue when presented w ith suggestions !hat do 
not refer to specific images and sounds. 

To counteract this trait, collaborators should time the revelation of their 
suggestions, and consider them well before revealing them. W hen possi- 
ble, abstract ideas should be buttressed w ith v isual applications. If a ma- 
jor addition to the film is contemplated, new ideas should be prestuited 
as scem*s — unified collections of images and sounds. 

Because the recording technologv lies firmiv in the hands ot the film- 
maker, an aggressive advantage can lie there too. Filmmakers wh(' 
themselves want final control v)\er the film mav attempt to prevent the 
cultural specialist from gaining film expertise through technological or tei - 
minological obscurantism. This unfortunati'U’ characterizes manv interac- 
tiims between male filmmakers and female cultural specialist''. 

I'ilmmakers also suffer in the situations described above. When a tilm 
H(i\ice makes suggestions that cannot he followed, ti'chnic.il terms of i*\- 
planation naturally come to mind. If these terms are not known bv tin' 
novice, there is no time' during filming to prc'pare ii remedial lecture. 
( uitiiral specialists are theretori' stronglv urged to aiquire a liasic I'duca 
tion in film terminologv and the rules of lilm editing hefon* entt'i ing the 
field production 

Filmmakers are likelv to bv annoved bv the fact that their u^llaborators 
have no sense ot cinematii qii.ilitv stainlard'' L nless thev are uMi''tantlv 
restrained, th(‘v will Ih' satisfied w ith vx'rv poor picUirt' ,md sound. \ov iu’s 
are likelv to ev ince frustration and annovaini’ at the slowness ot achieving 
high standards; indi'ed, no oni’ could guess that lighting a svene taki's nine 





ty minutes or th^it fifteen seconds of usable film require three hours to 
shoot In order to adjust to the surrealistic slowness and fussiness of film- 
ing;, the cultural specialist should request an invitation to a non-stressful 
documentary shoot that takes place before departure to the fit?ld. 

Film novices are also prone to be tioublesome in the field because they 
hold the false belief that documentary films are made without disturbing 
people. Indeed, the illusion that the documentary filmmaker is an invisi- 
ble fly-on-the-wall is a major stylistic conceit of the genre. Taking the illu- 
sion for the reality, ethnographers may promise the subjects of the film 
that they will hardly be bothered in th(^ process. This is far from true. I he 
impression of invisibility, like other impressions in the cinema, can only 
be achieved thrt>ugh severe inconvenience. Tedious cooperation by the sub 
ject is a necessary requirement As was mentioned, film subjects are usually 
happy to put up with the inconvenience: they want the film to be made 
and are interested in st*eing how this is done. 

Another potential conflict, also mentioned above, is the cultural 
specialist's adoption ot paternalistic attitudes toward the subjects of the 
film, These attitudes are manifested in several w-ays, the most important 
of which concerns doubting the subjects' ability to understand the implica- 
tions of the release form, a legal document which permits the unrestricted 
use of a person's recorded voice and image. I he cultural sp. ..alist may 
fear that certain adults (those, tor example, who are illiterate or ignorant 
of the ways of the First World) might give permission withi)ul understan- 
ding the risks that are involved, lb the tilmmaker, this is maddening, C^nce 
this form is signed, filmmakers Umd to consider the matter closed: informed 
consent has been recei\x*d. 

The question of release forms opens the questiv>n of prtTessional ethics 
and the ethics of making any film. Needless tt> say, collaborators should 
attempt tti anticipate negative consequences of making a; \ distributing 
a film long before going to the field. They may then explain the potential 
dangers to the subjects: this, I believe, should create the best chance tliat 
consent will be informed, but the subjects should not be protected from 
being alloued to make their own decisions. Denying them the opportuni- 
t\' to take an informed risk is paternalistic.'" 

What Collaborators Will Like About Each Other 

Dim lollaboration allows folklorists, anthropologists and other experts 
in cultim* first to sc^e concrete expression of tluur ideas and then to prc’- 
^I'nt them \ isually to many other pc'ople. ITu* filmmakc'r is a colleague and 
an (‘Xpert guide who makes the presentation possible. Filmmakers, too, 
know that a collaborative doaimentary is only possi K' because of years 
of fi(*ldwork and thought. The folklorist's art, ideas, ‘ontacts and good 
w ill create the’ opportunity tor what occurs before the lens. 

1 lien months c>f preparations gc> by. In the field, a moment conu‘s dur- 
ing thc‘ last tew weeks a key sec|uence is shot and all the pieces start 
tc> fall in pl.iccv 1 hrougli it the filmmaker is much closer to the ideas, the 




folklorist is much closer to the imagery. At that point, all the trouble seems 
worthwhile. The two arts merge. Collaboration has become a dance — each 
step reciprocal, each guided by both dancers. 
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Broadcast qualit): A tt\hnn.<il nptum ol \ idi»u ima^i' tluU K C n'i.juirk'nu'nt" 

lor U'li'Nision bro.idctiM. .Khiosablo only lhrou>»h iho use ol hi^h t nd \ idoo .u\d rtvordt’rs 

U'ss fxpvnsiw viJi‘o humats liki* \’HS. Bola and low-ond L'-Malii. (S ') do iiot aihicw' 
this sUindard. Tho torni also ust-d loo^olv to rotiT to a do^lrt'd 'Vri''pnt'ss ot ima^t* qualit\ 
Altliou^^li \ idoo piouros trom an\ \ idoo camora ^.an bv altiTi'd to moot tho K C 's tochnkal 
''pi'cilKations, thoy cannot be reci>n^tituted with crjsptu'ss, ' K>r this reason, material shot on 
low end etjuipmerit is rarelv attractise Unritical teles ision pro^r.mimers or disiributors I’roles. 
'*ional video-makers rarelv use them 1 ike hi^h-end \ ideo, if>mm film, when app'opriately 
transterred to sideiitape, does ha\e the 'Vnspness’' and tlu' technical spei itications demanded 
h\' prolessu)niils, 

Oocumentary: As usod in this es ,a\ a l\ pe ot tot>ta>;i' or film which is shot catch-as.i .itch an ot 
relativels' uncontrolled and relativels unpredictable events. C ont lasts with hitional' touijm or 
nims which an* hiy;hl\' i.ontrolled. See '\on-recurrent phenomena * ' 

[Rouble-system: A normal technk|ue ot Knnm prodiution in which sync-souiur is n'corded on a 
tape machine and is lompleteh independent ot the motion picture camera Ihniiii islitin^; is also 
condruled with siumd running on a strand (called ma>; lilm*)that is sc'parate trom pictim* \ideo 
IS sometimes recorded double-svstem but more oHen imac;e iind sound an* n*cordi*d toeetiiei 
on i>ne strand ot \ ideotape 

MaR (magnetic) film; .A plasm tilm coated v ith iron I’xide p.irtu les on w hu h sound ma\ he record 
i’d, used in the ediimp, and sound mix in>; stages ot tilmmaking Inmrvt mag him is identiial m 
shape to Ihmm picture film Both ha\e sprocket hoU*s which keep them in svnc with each oll>er 

Non-recurrent phenomena: A phrase coined bv Sorenson and lablanko (l^S) to describe e\c*nts in 
which people, knowing that thev are being lilmed go about thi'ir business in relative disregard 
ot the effort to film them Thev are not reejuested to perform or ri'peat ai tivitic's for the camera 
The can)era crew theretc^re operates under doaimentarv* conditions: it is expected to shoot catc h 
ascalch-can. 

Original: Ihe Ibmm film which runs through the camera during production A workprmt* lopv 
of it must be made N'causi' original is too easilv scratched ti* i'e usi-d in editing 

Shooting ratio: Ihe propcution ot film origitiallv shot in a production to tilrn actuallv u m d in the* 
tinisht'd prc)gram A 20 1 shooting ratio is not unusual in documentarv prociiutions 

Sync (synchronous) sound: .A propertv nln> and video in which sound is recorded edited and 
heard sviH tuomaislv with pit lure 'sometiivu's called lip sync. 

Work print; A working copv ol the l»>mm tilm urigma!* or v idec»tape on vvlm li an irigm.il tecerding 
w\is m.idc’ Woikpnnts ,ue m.ide toi pur ['•uses - >t editing ti * ^'revenl flu- originat Irnrn bi-mg 
damaged 
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I would like to tliank Iv.in P'utovk.i l-te.-trepo Kaien P lux iiul I’hillif's '•elevens |t lor tin ii 
help in t!v- lomuilation ot llu' ide.is expressed here 

1 In the pes! ten ve.irs, 1 have worked in the i apai itv of diri’c toi c inenialogra[dier on the lollow mg 

‘ oll.ihor.itioTis f In’ Ma.isiU I :o'i /’re f idispute seitiement c ullure i h.inge ,tnd the epistemologv 
ol OlnMn.iking !an/,iniai with .mthropi logtst I’eter Kighv and |iholograp[ier Kidiard ( ross 
n;i Muh'i ,'\n f yt/p/iiVM li '-firijf (re ligious s\ ncreiism m .i iim s lesliv.il I pper Igv pi) 

I amer.i onK c\ ,i!i loU l<>rnt I li/aheth Wickelt, Kn li’i I'xr-' i/i- /a Iu‘, nt (defore'statinn .ind etlinoc ide 
on .in Indi.in n-«.eix.iiMin *- ost.i Kna) vv:tli (ati!i Anu-rkanist K.in I >ruto\ ka Ke’stn-po / nr .Vet 
I n’HiJf' I’ll. Hut Kevaii toim ncsm H/ii. x W.'y/ifxidieid:. (the ei oiuimus ot r.u isrii rhil.klel|ihi<il 
with anthinpokigists Hong |oon Knn and ( onstanci* 1 >’ v, < Ii»i/ '■ fs r/u- Menmig Sh/r (historv 

artistic prodiu t;nn ami religious v iews, ot .PM vearold I iiluiani.in immigrant Ith.ic.i \ew Virk) 
witli lolklorist Karen P lux -W/^S ni (/>.' Haio-' d’m , to Kn an ,AlP's educ ation riuladelphi.i) 
witfi Pruiovka Kestrepo and f r.iiu es \egion Witli .e thropoloy.ist-. P.ivicl I’lalh and l,uc|uetla 
Mill, Pnifovka Kestrepo and 1 ,ire c urrenth scnp-ting.it o about the slmllhsh diving auia ot lapan 

2 I ilmm.iking terms t.illowed bv .in .isteri»k are defined txrietlv in the (dossuv Ke.iders v.ith .i 
knowiedg.e of tilmm.iking mav ignore these iefereiues 
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3. VVdgus are negotiable and exceptions - principally among young filmmakers, as will be discuss* 
ed - may be found, Ti'i insure the completion of the film, however, the collaborators’ salaries 
cannot be allowed to fall below a living wage 

4 At IW prices, ten hours ot Super-VMS (S-VHS) raw stock (including a workprint* copy) would 
cost less than S2S(). The equivalent prices for L'*Mati<; (\'') videi^tape would be about S7S0. If 
the production were miide in Ibmm, however, the cost for original* film and a dt>uble-system* 
wtirkprint would be aN*ut S11,(KK). Including other necessan,' expenses for production ■ ' recor- 

ding tape, magnetic film* and workprint* Ihmm currently costs aK»ut S 30 per second to run 
the camera. 

In a wrv usetul comparative analysis nf budgets, \Vu>se ( WH4b 137 lh8i estimates that broadcast- 
qualitv* documentarv video production costs are onlv li-ss than those lor Ibmm film 
n i osls tor per diem, equipment rental and transportation \ar\ tremendinisly depending upon 
the particular circumstances of the j reduction The estimates here arc* basi*d on a tim-week shoot 
in the L’nited States tor which an apartm**nt tor the crew is rented, 

7 1 his ligures covers onK equipment theft insurance Under the best of circumstances Workman s 
(. ompensation and film Trrors and Omissions Insurance would also K’ purchased The two would 
vost an additional S7,stX). (Ktr more on film insurance, see Biella N8S). 
s line should be cautious of a filmmaker who doi's not have samples of recent w<»rk ( .ranting 
agencK's will cert.iinly rei|uire samples before thev consider giving funds 
I he tilmmaker should ludge w hether the h»lklorisf's public ations are intelligible to a lavman. It 
tliev arc not, tlu> aullior mav have difti* ultv collaborating in a medium w hich serves a large public . 
lit Hl.ikelev iind Blakelev t WHU) provide contac t mtormation and a summary or works by main prac- 
ticing anthropological lilmniakcTs. A less Jirc'ct wa\ to fit.d filmmakers is through a search ot 
film tv\ ic‘ws ( I he mi thod is mdirc’ct bivause rec lews piovide only the film distributor's address 
Ihrough inquiries to distributors, the filmmakers themselves c.m he traced.) Tor a list ot films 
In culture-area, sec* ( unone ( btH4) and 1 leider (NH3) Kc’v lews of reient productions can be found 
in / /:c (Ui loNnia/ .AmcricaM ,4Mf/jre;><»/(.\';sf. Vis’m/ Set je/()\'u 

Sl.’A .\ca'- Jhi' S(>ii('fi/ fei and ('\,'-\ ViM's. i>m \'i>ual ,4ff- 

Main ethnographic films are brieflv desi.rihecl in the annual announcements of tlie 
liobert Mahertv Seminat (contact: International Tilm '-•eminars. 30=^ W 21st Street; New >ork, \A 
lOnil) and the Margarc't Mead I ilm It'stival (contact Amerivan Museum ot Natural Historv , ( I'nlr.il 
!’ark West at T^Mh Street; N'eiv 'fork, NA liHt24-^bO) 

It non academic, independent filmmakers are sought tor collaboratiun, a brodd spectrum mav 
be nolitied Ihrough advertisement in /lie /Mdi'/H’iidciit, a wi.jelv-rcad iouinal that publishes a mon 
thiv list ot tilm and video production opportunities (I he tee is S2U tor a tvvoluindredtiftv 
character, double-spaced message; contact: TIVT; b2T Hroadwav, ^Mh Tloor, New >ork, NA UX)12 ) 

I would welcome inquiries about possible collaboration 1 can be reached at Documentarv 
f ilm, 4^>17 Ma/e! Avenue; rhiladelphia, IW N143-2lK)4, tel (2D)74H-4(W 

11 (iraduate level programs with training in Visual Anthropologv may be tound at the l.’mversity 
ot Southern ( alifornia, iindcT the directorship ot I'imothv .-\sch; lemple L niwrsitv, under Kichard 
( hallen. New 'fork L imeisitv under lave (.in/bc‘ig, and Manchester L niversitv under I’aul 
Menlev The' Anthropological Tilm ( enter in Santa *■<*, under ( iirroll and loan W illiams, amdiicts 
.1 vear long program in i thnographic lilm prndiuti ,i Tor related programs at oilier institution-, 
sec> Marks (btHH) 

12 Among lilmmakers the task «)t i irc iimventing a ilient s desire tor control has readied lolkloru 
p.oportions I ilmniakcTs tdl e.uli other stones about bow quukiv tliev ran a dient out ot the 
ofliie so that tliev could bc‘gin to get the work done tlu'insolvi’s I hesc stones alv\avs i>nd liappi 
Iv (M course, the i lienl loved the tilin' 

n I he tution that the cultural speciaiisi is dirc'ilor or co directoi ot <i him will weaken the tilm 
niiiker s abilitv to exc rt e\ei ulive authoritv I his w ill ettei t tfie .ittitude ot the v lew and w ill make 
tilming niorr dittu ull t he tu tmn m.iv also tempt a mltur.il spes i.ile t to exerc ise authoritv w Im h 
is not merited bv qualifii ahon it the more af'propriate )nb desi ription disuissed in the text leavc-s 
the V iiltural spoi i.ilist with the desire tor more autlmritv then his or liei solution is ,m appren 
tueship to learn tfie dirt'i tor's skills before attempting to pertoim tfiem 
14 ,'\n I'xliausMvi disaissu.n «)t budget- is (o md in W iese (T'S-tbl f or a dittereni pn sjiei tiv e see 

ilso london ( bC7 

I"' I ven it an extern.il non piotit sponsoi donates bookkeeping and ollu’r liulireil ( osts. the t ol 
lal’oiator- ,ire still required ti» keep extensict- linatu lal morels toi the IK'^ 

|(. '■>oe lor oxamplo (.legorv i WT'h, l.icks»nv et al (I'fSl) vxhidi may be purdiased lor plus 
af'phi able sales tax from Do menlarv Kesc-ardi liii , wh Kvinisev Koad, Buftalo NW M2(M 
ami W'lese ( l‘<H4a! I es- usetu. is I’enin ( b*7H) availiible Imm I ilin ( .rants Ki'seardi I’O Box 
IMH Sant.i Barbara l .\ 

17 f or a wealth ot resources, see piif’lu ations available from I he loundahon I enter an t*rg.ini/a 
tion w itli .1 largo base ot maleiial on non profit organi/.itions, gianis and gi.int [noposa! writing 
1 t,‘['ositories evisi in the main hr.iru li ptihiu libr.ines of m.inv ma)or i Mie . in the I ' S National 
M Mdiiiiarters ar»' toi ated at HHK Seventh Ave New 'fork N3 llMiVv tel (•'<(•0)424 
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IH, This point was made strikin^^ly clear to me in Tan/anla when I was forbidden to record a meeting 
of Ilparakuyo Maasai elders, Defining me in their own social categories, they considered me to 
be a member of an age-set that was too young to attend their meeting. At the time, I felt that 
they were behaving inappropriately: 1 should have been welcomed as a memlTer of the press! 
Liter 1 realized that being rejected on the basis of my "age-set " was just as appropriate in their 
culture as is bt'ing rejected from top secret meetings on the basis of a low "security clearance" 
in my culture, 

b*. In my view, te\tK>oks about editing provide the best insight into documentary tilni conception 
The bt‘sl 1 can recommend is Reisz and Millar. (NbM) Although this book is non-lheoretical and 
describes fiction filmmaking's nuts and Lilts, I consider It to be required reading tor anvone whi» 
contemplates collaKiration on a documentarv project I diting and shooting in thi' two genres 
art* often very similar. Useful as an introduction to history and stele in documentaries is lambs 
(l^). No reading list is more important than spi<nding soveral da\s editing with a filmmaker 
before departure for the field. 

2lV The problem of paternalism is independent from cases in which the cultural speualist avoids 
making a request because it is locallv considered impolite to do so u the respiinse is likelv to 
be negative. In such a case, the tiimmaker a foreigner whose transgressions ot delicacc can be 
more easily ignored mav he given the job ut wooing the subjeit and llieti making the request 
This technique is advantageous to tilmniakers who hnd that the uiltural spoi lahsi atci-pts a ri ■ 
livtion with too little tiglit 
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Fieldwork Among White Russian Emigres: 
Some Conceptual Considerations 

Pin'ER VOORiiHIS 

Shortly alter seizing power from Russia's Provisional Government in 
1917, the Bolshevik regime began a campaign of terrt)r against all potential 
s(^urces of dissent, the aristocracy in particular. Many of the high-born were 
assassinated outright, others died more slowly in captivity or survived only 
to be swept awav by Stalin's purges of the 1930s. A significant number, 
however, having cast their lots with the White Russian armies opposing 
the new regime, \s ere able to escape the country in the late 'teens and ear- 
ly 'twenties before the Red Army's eventual victory in the Russian Civil War 

In the several amntries where they sought refuge, the displaced Rus- 
sians formed communities whose cohesiveness at first cnved much to 
shared dreams of being called on to retake power in the impoverished 
homeland. As the anticipated demise of Bolshevism dragged on indefinitely, 
this earlv political concern gave way to a cultural one. Since it was becom- 
ing more and more clear that the Bolshev iks were intent on destroying the 
pre-revolutionary culture of Russia — the Russian lyrics to the Communist 
International note that "we will tear the entire world down to its founda- 
tions, and then we will build t)ur own, new world" - the Orthodox Rus- 
sian communitii's in exile took on the task of preserving that culture tor 
posterity. 

"Orthodox Russian communities in exile took on the task 
of preserving their culture for posterity. ” 

Among the new homes chosen bv the exiles was the Cilen k ove-Sea 
C liff area of l^ong Island's North Shore, wlu're Russians have bivn gradually 
migrating since shortly after |9|7. As Russia's upper class had become quite 
cosmopolitan by that time, it is not surprising that some of its members 
would be acq»4ainted with wealthv Americans of Long Island's "(a)ld 
C oast," who encouraged them to move to the area, part of which had the 
additional attraction of being reminiscent of St, Petersburg and other Rus- 
sian cities. By the earlv 1940s, Russians had arrived in sufficient numbers 
that tliey were able to form the L hurch of Our i-uiy of Kazan, whose 
parishioners, not all of u horn were aristocrats, converted from a garage, 
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Especially in the villages, social and cultural life in Russia had revolved 
around the church, whose role in this respect became even more impt)r- 
tant in the emigre communities. The presence o a church in Sea Cliff 
helped attract additional Russians, not only from the Soviet Union, but 
also from other emigre communities around the world. Since that time, 
divisions at the national and local level have led to the formation of two 
t)ther Orthodox churches in the area; a fourth is intended primarily io ser\ e 
a next-door home for Russian aged. 

The churches have stimulated traditional artistic activity in two ways. 
First, the church buildings themselves are adorned outside and especially 
inside with intricate ornamentation — woodwork, icons, crosses, and em- 
broideries — much of which was produced by congregation members. Se- 
cond, mt)st of the traditional Russian art work produced by the community 
is donated to the church to be sold at fundraising events. Below is a sampl- 
ing of currently active artists. 

Zhenya was born to Russian immigrants in the 1920s. Raised amid the 
Russian traditions of her parents, she felt under considerable pressure to 
assimilate into the mainstream American culture, as she was the t)nly Rus- 
sian in what she terms a "wasp” neighborhood of Oceanside, U>ng Island. 
Her mother taught her to embroider, but she eventually moved away from 
the traditional Russian techniques in favor of Pennsylvania Dutch-style 
quilting. Except for her membership in the Russian Orthodox Church, her 
ethnicity played a minor role in her early adulthood. After she was widow- 
ed, however, she married her current husband, also a Russian-American, 
and the two helped reinforce each other's latent ethnicity (he took balalaika 
lessons, for example). For the past fifteen years or so, Zhern a has devoted 
the months between lanuary and Eiaster to painting wooden eggs for her 
church's annual ba/aar. A self-taught artist, she paints her eggs quickh' 
in an abstract style, adding the Cyrillic initials for "C hrist has risen" on 
each one. Her eggs are meant to be sold at low prices at the ba/aar, func- 
tioning as "nickel and dime" items as opposed to thi‘ more intricatelv 
designed, and hence more costlv eggs of other artists. 

Elena, who says she has always sewn, makes traditional Russian 
costumes for dolls. In 1943 she left Russia, u here her grandmother atid 
aunts were "always doing something" like crocheting, sew ing or embroicierv 
(her schoolteacher mother had no time for these acti\ ities). I ler costume^ 
are made e\clusi\ely for the church ba/aar. 

Dimitry is a self-taught graphics artist whose grandparents were high 
Russian nobles. I'he grandmother's fame as a miniaturist led to connec- 
tions with the North Shore nabobery and to the familv's settling in the 
area as one of the original group of Russian emigres. Many of Dimitry’s 
graphics, either handpainted or printed from hand-car\'ed w'ood blocks, 
are done in the sivle of pre-revolutionarv illustrations w ith \Nliich he has 
been familiar since childhood 

Cllga is a recent emigre who was a professional artist in Russi.i, Arriv- 
ing in Cilen C ovt‘, she was quickly absorbed into thi’ local Russian com- 
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munity and was struck by its preser\'ation of cultural traditions discouraged 
for many years in the Soviet Union. Her painted wooden eggs, usually 
depicting scenes from Russian fairy tales, are among the most sought-after 
items produced by area Russians. While she has donated some to the 
church, she also sells many for herself, 

Nina is that phenomenon often encountered by foikartists in the field: 
the prime informant to whom all routes of investigation eventually lead 
back. While 1 was conducting fieldwork in the community, the advice of 
virtually every Russian I spoke was "you must talk to Nina." Born in the 
late 1940s into a Russian emigre community in Venezuela, Nina moved to 
Long Island at the age of ten. Like most of the other artists, she is self- 
taught, and says that she began making "traditional" items in her early 
twenties when she noticed that very little of this type of material 'was be- 
ing made in the area. Aside from being one of the most productive artists 
among the Russians, specializing in painted wooden eggs and lacquered 
boxes, she is the prime catalyst for the community s artistic activity as she 
organizes other artists and encourages their involvement in raising funds 
for the church, particularly at the time of her church's Easter bazaar. Her 
role is so crucial, in fact, that there are several individuals in the community 
who would pri^iuce little or no art at all were it not for her continuous 
prodding. 

In wtirking with this community, 1 have had occasion to address two 
matters that have intermittently crossed my mind since beginning public 
sector work full tim.e in 1986. The first concerns the extent to which our 
obligation to present the results of our fieldwork in public, rather than simp- 
ly filing them away in an obscure drawer, can affect our practical defini- 
tions of what folk art is. The second has to do w ith whether, in making 
definitional judgments, American folklorists grant more latitude to members 
of ethnic groups than to those with no particular ethnic background. 
When analyzing the results of his investigation, the public sector 
folklorist must give priority to justifying the classification of the materials 
and individuals he has encountered as foik art and folk artists, to himself 
and to other folklorists, particularly to tln>se employed by his funding 
sources. In my own case, this process has sometimes involved s(>me I’ro- 
criistean attempts which evenliialh’ 1 am (^bligl‘d to abandon in favor of 
clear conscience’ or because of fear of ridicule. In tlie case of this projec t, 
such extremes proved unnecessary, The North Shore Russians are a 
cohesive community with a shared cultural c*\perience. Thematically, much 
of the art reflects an essentially oral tradition: a venerable l*aster greeting 
is embroidered, for example, or a fairy tale heard as a child is painted (Ui 
a wooden egg. Most importantly, the Russians themselves have a coIUh - 
tive sense of this art as an expri'ssion of the pre-revolutionarv culture, to 
which thev are heirs it is thnr art, 

What makes these' indiv iduals less than textbook examples of folk ar- 
tists is that except for the embroiderers, they did not have artistic techni- 
ejues handed down to them. V\'hat has been lianded down instead is an 
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ardent sense of Russianness, reflected especially in their attachment to the 
church and the preservation of the language. We have, then, the inheritance 
of a traditional culture, with its distinctive world view, and the emergence 
of artistic traditions that are suited to this culture's needs. Among the public 
sector folklorists of my acquaintance, all of whom agree that textbook ex- 
amples of folk artists are rarely met with in the real world anyway, there 
are few if any who would object to the inclusion of such artists in a folk 
art exhibit. After all, we tell ourselves, folk art exists on a continuum with 
other types of art and the lines between them can seldom be drawn very 
sharply. It is our job to extract the traditionality or folk elements of the 
art we find and to present this aspect of it to the public. 

Hven so, since becoming a public sector folklorist in 1*^86, 1 have felt 
a vague uneasiness, and sensed the same among some of my colleagues, 
concerning the presentation of materials that we consider to be in the gray 
areas between folk art and popular or fine art, We sometimes have doubts 
over whether we have altered our original concept of folklore — usually 
the one we learned in graduate school — in order to satisfy the exigencies 
of a particular project. In my case, for example, the inevitable time lag in- 
volved between the proposal for a presentation and the decision on the 
project s funding came close to stimulating some creativ ity on my part that 
could havge been construed as humbuggery An application for a grant to 
conduct fieldwork among the North Shore Russians, intended to result 
in a slide presentation of their traditional arts, was submitted in February 
1*^87 and approved by the New York State Council i>n the Arts Folk Arts 
Program. By the time 1 was called in to conduct twentv days of fieldwork 
in the summer of 1988, a second application for a grant to fund af.iditional 
fieldwork and a gallery exhibition of the Russians' folk ait in 1989 had 
already been submitted. This application was approved after 1 revised it 
and submitted slides representing the results of the 1988 fieldwork, even 
though at the time 1 did not believe I had U>cated enough material to 
organize a proper exhibit and was not certain that the time alotted for ad- 
ditional fieldwork, fifteen davs, would improve the situation. In fact, a de- 
cent exhibit did come out of this, in the Fall of 1989, after 1 was able to 
gather additional material at the elev enth hour w ith the indispensable aid 
of Nina. Shortly before that, however, I had been considering two options, 
rhe first was to make do with the relatively small amount ot available 
material I considered "genuine," all the while planning on countt^ring tlu' 
understandable disappointment on thi‘ part of mv funding source w ith 
some elaborate reference to sqiu'e/ing blood out of a turnip Tin* other, 
which 1 probablv' would have opted for, was to inchidi' material I mnsidered 
inappropriate for a folk arts exhibit abstract art incorporating traditional 
Russian designs elements, for example, or costumes and scenery made by 
the community for a festival celebrating the Russian church's |U88 milieu 
mum whicfi would prov ide some insight into the comnuinitv 's deviT^p- 
ment, serve as a contrast to the actual folk art in defining its traditionahtv 
for thi' public, .ind, of cours(', take up spaciv 
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While I ended up with sufficient material to render both of these op- 
tions unnecessary, there were admittedly a few items included in the ex- 
hibit that are in the aforementioned gray area. Olga's eggs, for example, 
might be more suited to a fine art exhibit, since she is a professionally train- 
ed artist who began painting eggs only after arriving in this country a few 
years ago. In an experience not uncommon to Russian emigres, however, 
she has quickly been absorbed into the local Russian community, whose 
members consider her one of their own. She is also considered one of the 
community's best artists and by extension, one of the best representatives 
of its culture. Because her own community makes no distinction between 
her work and that of anyone else on the basis of which artist received for- 
mal training, it follows that the important academic distinction between 
folk art and fine art that we often make on this basis can, under certain 
circumstances, become nearly meaningless when we get into the field. The 
solution to definitional crises such as these may be solved by paying at- 
tention to how the art functions within the community more than on how 
the artist learned to produce it. 

"The soiution to definitional crises may lie in paying at- 
tention to how the art functions in the community" 

To address the matter of whether we are prone to allowing more latitude 
in our definition of folk art when dealing with ethnic groups, let us 
hypothetically transfer Olga's work into a smiliar, though non ethnic con- 
text. I was told a few years ago about a group of duck hunters from nor- 
thern New \brk, who carry on a decoy-carving tradition handed down to 
them over several generations. Several years ago, a city-bred individual who 
had never hunted or carved and had neither of these traditional pursuits 
in his cultural background moved to the area and took up duck hunting. 
As he became more involved in hunting, he gravitated socially toward the 
deco\' carvers, who taught him some of their techniques and generally came 
to welcome him as one of their group. Today the outsider is one of the 
premiere decoy carvers of the group, wnose members evidently see no 
distinction between themseKes and him in a cultural sense or between 
hi:, decoys and theirs in terms of validity, 

This distinction would be left to be made by the folklorist, who would 
(‘xperience some trepidation when deciding whether to present such a 
"rev'iN’alist's" work in a tolk art exhibit. A suitabU' solution to the problem 
would be to include his detoys along with those of the mtm who taught 
him the tradition, prov iding some information on his background, enough 
to make it clear to the public that his relatii>n to the tradition is somewhat 
different tl.an that of the t)ther carvers, but without making so mucli ot 
an issue .is might cause offense 

When 1 first met with C'flga, I learned ot her fine arts background and 
the fact that she had nt)t painted eggs in Russia. 1 was not fluent enough 
in Russian to ascertain whether slu* had any dinvt relationship Ui this tradi 
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tion at all, so I had to base my assumptions concerning her work partly 
on my knowledge of Soviet culture. The difference, as 1 saw it, between 
her work and that of the Russians raised in America was that as far as I 
could determine the culture of old Russia had not been an essential part 
of her upbringing. Someone raised in the Soviet Union, which has trotted 
out this culture primarily for tourists or when its leaders see some benefit 
in doing so (as when Stalin temporarily resurrected it during the German 
invasion of 1941), would have roughly the same relation to it as a modern 
citizen of Atlanta to the plantation culture of Scarlett O'Hara, My first 
thought was that 1 might be bound to present her work as a "revivalist," 
if 1 presented it at all; my second was U> contrive a rationale for glossing 
over the matter entirely. A suitable rationale quickly came to mind. It hap- 
pens that the Russian language has no corresponding term for folk, either 
in its everyday use as referring to a particular style, or in the sense that 
it is used by .American academically trained folklorists in reference to the 
informally learned traditionals of specific cultural groups. Russian naroii, 
the dictionary equivalent, connoies the spirit of the Russian people as a 
whole, being in this sense close to German Volk. It is not surprising then, 
that neither in Russian folklorists nor in Russian-speaking communiMes 
would there be any serious distinction made between an academically train- 
ed artist and an informally trained one if they are both Russian and their 
products are similar. As a result, 1 squelched any doubts about presenting 
Olga's work without qualification by reminding myself that if the Russians 
made no distinction between the traditionality of her work and that of other 
artists, who am 1 to impose a foreign, longhair a>ncept on their wav of 
thinking? 

In retrospect, the problem 1 have u ith reaching this decision is that 
1 am not certain whether 1 believe it was correct, for I know I would ha\e 
handled the outside deco\’ carver differently. 1 must admit that the deci- 
sion t(^ include Olga's work was made with the suspicion that we public 
sector folklorists really do have special latitude when presenting ethnic 
materials. Thi.-. latitude can be understood in terms of a current focus, or 
tad, if you will, within American intellectual circles, on the matter of our 
country's cultural diversity, a fiKus that is not simplv a reaction to a general 
change in the uay Americans as a whole regard their own and others' 
et*micity. What 1 think is happening instead is that by "celebrating" this 
di\ ersit\’ we are subconsciouslv or otherw ise attempting to atone for our 
sensi' of guilt, fostered in us largelv during our acadi'mic experiences, for 
being p<mt of a mainstream society which we ha\e been led to associate 
with cultural hegemony, mviqsjji, and bland ness 
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Adirondack Balsam Pillows: 

Folk Art, Tourist Art or Subsistence 

TODD DoC^ARMO 

If you iire one of the multitude who have lived in or visited the Adiron- 
dcK'k North C.'ountr\’ of New York during the past fifty or sixty years, r\o 
doubt you are familiar with the Adirondack balsam pillow. It is one souvenir 
amimg the assortment of pennants, postcards, and other keepsakes a per- 
son would remember. 

"No doubt you are familiar with the Adirondack balsam 
pillow. 

The aroma would reach you first: a deep breath of the North Woods; 
a touch of evergreen to take you back to the summer's pleasures: balsam 
pillows. St)metimes misleadingly called "pine pillows," these souvenirs ha\e 
always been stuffed with the chopped needles and twigs of the balsam 
fir (Abies balsamea). As one native told me, "The people from the city called 
it all 'pine.' They didn't realize that there s a difference between pine and 
balsam. But it was balsam!" (Butchino 19S7). They came in an assortment 
o\ sizes, from the "mailer" (about 2x4" with an attached address card) to 
the sofa-cushion size with the hefty price tag. Many had printed muslin 
covers decorated with romantic scenes: a deer by a babbling brook or an 
Indian princess by a crystaline lake. And they bore verses: "I I’ine For Thee 
& Sometimes Balsam," or "C>n the Trail of the Lonesi)me Pine," or "Souvenir 
t^f ..." Ixike C^eorge, liike Placid or some other popular vacation spot. Others 
were decorated with needlework (embnudery or quilting) or hand-painted. 
Frt>ntier lown and Santa's \\^>ikshop always had a plentiful suppiv, as did 
many "Mom and I\>p" stores, roadside stands, and tourist houses of the 
region. 

In a world of easy categories, a sou\ enir like the balsam pillow would 
be labeled "tourist art" and cast aside as unwt)rthv the attention of scholars 
of traditional culture. After all, it would be argued, if it is a souvenir, it 
must be cheap, mass-produced, throw-away culture, and more of the 
flei'ting popular culture than the steadfast folk culture. As a folklorist, I 
am especially interested in those things that are not passing fancies of 
popular culture, things that are rooted in a culture with a tradition of do- 
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ing something a certain way. As a folklorist, I also believe that easy 
categories like "folk" and "popular" can get you in trouble if you are not 
careful. My job, as 1 see it, is to probe below the surface of labels and ap- 
pearances, to take the trouble to understand the motivations and inspira- 
tions behind the things that people make and do. The Adirondack balsam 
pillow is an interesting case in point. On the surface it is a souvenir, made 
at one time on a grand scale to sell to tourists, a reminder of vacations in 
the mountains and an advertisement for next year's trip. It has also been 
an important source of income for families living year-round in a place tradi- 
tionally providing very few employment opportunities beyond lumbering, 
mining, tourism, and small scale farming. To simply focus on one or another 
of these characterizations, would be to miss the reality of the balsam pillow 
phenomenon. 

Adirondack Tourist Tradition 

Richard Dorson has asked "Where is American folklori* to be h)und^" 
and answered in part, "the one stipulation is that human beings must con- 
gregate and interact" (Dorson 1986:86). He also speaks of "national boun- 
daries as contact points between different peoples and cultures" which can 
generate a "special folklore of cultural friction and political tension" (Dt)r- 
son 1986:88). 1 wciuld suggest that this general idea can also be applied 
to places within a country, like the Adirondacks, where people from dif- 
ferent backgrounds have come together. Often this cultural friction is ap- 
parent Natives have been treated by the visitors as servants or "noble 
savages," and Uiurists have been labeled by the natives as ignorant city folk. 

1 am told there is an emerging traditi(.>n in the North River area w here year- 
round folk get together on Uibor Day to share a keg of beer, watch the cars 
traveling south, and generally celebrate the exodus of summer folk (bond 
1989). While glad to see them go, many of these natives depend upon these 
very same tourists to make a living. 

The Adirtmdacks have a tradition (^f tourism that dates back to the mid- 
nineteenth century. For several generations this regit>n has attracted visitors 
looking h)r a seasonal vacation spot. Local vear-round residents quickly 
recognized these visitors as a source of income and sought to accommodate 
them, and \ arious tvpes of \ acationers ha\e tomi* to the region o\'er the 
vears, 

The tourist business in the Adirondacks can be dis ided roughU into 
thret' periods. First the sportsmen came to hunt the wockIs and fish tht' 
waters. These "sports," as thi‘\ were called b\ the natiws, were led and 
cared for by the "guides," natives who not only kneu where the game could 
bv found, but also could build a lean-to shelter, steer a guide-boat lull o) 
supplies and game, and entertain their employers with tall tales around 
th(' evening fire. The cult of the Adirondack guide ( aptured the imagina 
tion ot the visitors and much has been vn ritten over the vears. 

As the "wilderness experience" caught on in the public's imgination, 
the Adirondacks changed to meet tin* increased di'mand. Second the period 
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Sciw the rise of the large resorts alongside their smaller counterparts (the 
family-run tourist houses) during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The “great camps/' those rustic mansions in the woods, were built 
at that time by wealthy industrialists. Traveling by railroad, stagecoach, and 
ferry urbanites flocked to the Adirondacks. Usually whole families came 
for an extended stay often for the whole summer. 

Guiding uas not the only way for a native to make money from 
seasonal visitors. Older residents recall tht‘ii mothers peddling milk, but- 
ter and eggs camp to camp, and their ow n stint.s as waitresses and cham- 
bermaids. Vegetables and livestock were grown, and fish, deer and ice har- 
vested to supply the resorts. Besides guiding, fathers built and cared for 
the camps, and dro\e visitors from the train stations. Recalled are child- 
hoods of tending boats, cranking homemade ice cream, or leading sum- 
mer visitors to the natural wonders of .Au Sable Chasm or the local beaver 
pond. 

By the 1920s and thirties vacationing in the Adirondacks had changed 
due to the growth i^f automobiles and pa\ed highwavs. No longer were 
families staying in one resort for an entire summer. American society was 
on the move, as evidenced by mobile vacations where tourists would try 
to see as much as they could by car. Though the balsam pillow predates 
this time, it became an especially appropriate st)uvenir to this new Adiron- 
dack tourist who collected mementos of his jourrevs. 

While there are manv examples of cultural friction between genera- 
tions of t()urists and natives in the Adirondacks, sometimes generations 
of seasonal contact generate a common experience shared by tt)urist and 
native alike. The cultural frictitm in these cases disappears, and a new com- 
munity is formed, not based on socio-economic, ethnic, or other 
backgrounds, but on the bond created by sharing the Adirondack North 
Country. Something as simple as a bals.an pilKuv can be an expression 
of this new community. The essential ingredient of the pillows, aromatic 
fragrance of the balsam fir stuffing, is recognized by those who have spent 
time in the North Woods, and provides a reference point for both the 
seasonal and \x*ar-round resident. The collectiim A/ooui/ini Tir/e’s records 
tlu' story of a seemingK' eccentric traveler to the Adirondacks who 
nonetheU'ss understt^od the essenu* of the balsam pillow's appeal: 
There' was a weiman named Helen Bartlett Bridgman w ho w rote 
a travel book ti Kmg time ago. She said that whvn shi‘ was a 
little girl, she s«it on the.’ hard bi’nch e)t a New I'ngland tenvn 
hall and heard Adirondack Murrav tell about the mountains, 

As he' t.ilked, she' smelled white water lilies and the forest. The 
beauty o\ the descriptieui made hercrv, and she' venved that she' 
we)uid ne)t die until she had st'en the we)ndreuis land. Yt'ars latt'r 
her dream came' true. She* was a passenger e>n the first train 
fre)m the Granei C entral te^ C)ld forge. She spent the’ summe'r 
in the menintains, and made herself a balsam hag, which she’ 
carried through trains and carriages, to the’ dismav e'f ce)nduc- 




tors and coachmen. It was a big bag, and she tugged it bump- 
ing behind her. ''Memory, through perfume," she told the 
bewildered trainmen, "has poignant power to leap to long-lost 
pleasure" (Early 1939:156-157). 

The souvenir balsam pillow' is perhaps seventy years old. Balsam fir's 
use in other Adirondack contexts is at least twice as old. In the wilderness 
lean-to, as a treatment for respiratory ailments, and as a popular Christmas 
tree, the balsam fir has provided the fragrant cue that has evoked memories 
of the Adirondack North Country for generations. These historical con- 
texts can help us to understand the deep-rooted role c)f the balsam fragrance 
in the origins and popularity of the balsam pillow’ souvenir. 

Part of the romance of the w ilderness experience of nineteenth cen- 
tury camping in the Adirondacks involved sleeping on a rustic bed (made 
of balsam or some other evergreen) in an Adirondack lean-to or shanty. 
I’aragraphs of Victorian prose penned by Adirondack visitors recount seem- 
ingly spiritual experiences w hile sleeping in the great northern wilderness. 
T.B. Thorpe wrote in 1859 for Harper'}^ Mai^azitie: 

The "floor" is next covered with hemlcK'k boughs of two three 
feet thickness, and no Sultana ever had a more fragrantly sweet 
or soft covering beneath her feet. Upon these boughs at night 
is placed a blanket, the aunter n^lls himself up in another, the 
guides make a tremendous fire, and thus all comfortably lounge 
away the evening hours w hich precede luxurious sleep. (Thorpe 
1859:170-171) 

In the same year for the same magazine another visitor wrote: 

Then w e had to cut and gather hemlock boughs for a mattress 
. . . Hours of fresh and pure delight were those of this first soft 
summer night in the calm fragrant woods . , . The katydids 
were in full orchestra, and the owls were telling their doleful 
tales, when, spreading a blanket upon our elastic bed of leaves, 
and adjusting overcoats tor pillows, we at last wtnt off to 
Dreamland (Richards 1859:316) 

This scene is so often recounted by those telling of their Adirondack 
adventures, that aln-ost twenty years later it is lampooned in C harles 
Dudlev Warner's /u the IV/Zifcn/css. lie begins with a detailed description 
of "aromatic" baUam beds ( 'in theorv. . .elastic and amsoling") in a lean- 
to filled with sleepers of "all :«*e\e'' and ages," feet toward a roaring fire. 
He then proceeds to lampoon the romanti* notion of a sootfiing sli'ep in 
''Uch an arrangement: 

Bv and bv we get our positions in the shanlv for the nigiit, and 
arrange the row of ''leepers, The shantv htis become a ^^moke- 
hou^e by this time: waves of smoke roll into it from the tire 
It is onlv bv lying doven, and getiing the head wi*ll under the 
eaves, that t^ne can breathe, \o one can find h<*r "things,’ 
nobodv has a pillow. . .moo grumbling about the hardru'ss ot 
a handbag, or the insuf/icienev of a pocket-handkerchief for a 
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pillow. Goodnight. Was that a remark?— something about a root, 
a stub in the ground sticking into the back. . .It needs but a 
moment tor the conversation to become generah—aboul the 
roots under the shoulder, stubs in the back, a ridge on which 
it is impossible for the sleeper to balance, the non-elasticity of 
boughs, the hardness of the ground, the heat, the smoke, the 
chilly air (Warner 1878:80-83). 

By the turn of the twentieth century instructions for making one's own 
balsam bed are found in books popularizing the traditions of woodsman- 
ship. Daniel Carter Beard, founder of the Boy Scouts of America, advises 
in his version not to economize on the amount of twigs gathered. He then 
recounts the many times he awoke with aching bones due to a night's sleep 
on too thin a layer of balsam boughs (Beard 1972: 1-6). 

Before the souvenir variety, balsam pillows seem to be part of this 
Adirondack tradition of using evergreens for sleeping or lounging. Hdna 
West Teall (1881-1968) w rites in her account of growing up m the Adiron- 
dacks in the lH80s, "Balsam had a rich fir fragrance so nice for a pillow'. 
It carried the aroma indoors. I’ut your hrad on a balsam pilknv, shut your 
eyes, and a feel of the forest went with you It) the land o'dreams" (Teall 
1970:22). 

At least one Great Camp owned a balsam pillow during the 19th cen- 
tury. When William ' Vst Durant turned (. amp Pine Knot over to Collis 
P. Huntington in 189S, amt)ng the hundreds of items listed in the inven- 
tt)ry of furnishings .s found "a cushion stuffed with balsam" in the "sit- 
ting room" (Ciilborne 1981:23). 

Another popular w’oodscraft and camping book seeing many editions 
ad\'ocates the use of a homemade evergreen pillow^ when sleeping in the 
woods, According to "Nessmuk" (the penname of (ieorge Washington 
Sears) the pillow is simply "half a yard of muslin, sewed up as a bag and 
filled w ith moss or hemU>ck browse" easily folded and pocketed when not 
in use (Sears 1920:20). 

Such a hiker's pillow turns up in the Indian Like region made bv 
Borden M, Mills, who kept a diary of his trip to the region in 1904. Besides 
reconstructing balsam beds in several lean-tos, he notes on August 23: 

C ut lots of balsam itfter dinner and (\Kh made a balsam pillow ; 

1 rit/ out of a cover he had brought speciallv, and 1 with a cover 
knocked together w ith a red "Dago" handkerchief and a si.)uare 
of canvas (Mills 1962: 13). 

TIh‘ medical propertit*s of balsam fir and its use in healing well into 
the 20tli century cannot be ignt'red as an important link between tin 
public's imagination and the popular souvenir. "Balsams" in medicine 
refers to thtise medicines which help allev'iate ailments of the respiratory 
passage^ and lungs. Historic alK’, plant* found in nature w'ith these pro- 
perties often had "balsam" as part of their names, l*or balsam tir, the name 
is not undeserved. Balsam fir has been used by various tribes of Ameruan 
Indians at least since first contact with Turopeans. Ikilsam pitch (or sap) 




as one of the most valuable aboriginal remedies, used in infusions for 
colds, coughs, asthma, and consumption. The plant was also used in sweat 
baths, the greens placed on live coals and the fumes inhaled for colds. It 
was also used by many of the Northeastern tribes as a salve for cuts and 
sores. White frontier doctors eventually learned to use it, too, and it re* 
mained an official medicine of the USP from 1820 to 1916. 

In recent memory balsam pitch has been gathered and used as medicine 
by North Country residents. Rev. Daisy Allen of Bakers Mills recalls a home 
remedy practiced by her husband Earl's Uncle Delbert that called for a bit 
of locally gathered balsam pitch mixed with a teaspoon of sugar to treat 
a cold. Another remedy called for a balsam pillow to be placed under the 
head of an elderly neighbor to enable easier breathing while she slept (Allen 
1987). Another native recalls a story concerning the healing power of balsam 
pitch, a home remedy, she says, that everyone in the Adirondacks knew 
at one time: 

I remember my father telling me about ‘iome man was making 
pancakes in a lumbercamp. And they got U> Ib.rowing the pan- 
cakes. And somebody took a pancake off the griddle and threw 
it and hit this guy on the arm. And before they could get it off 
(of course it was hot; it was cooking) it burned his arm. And 
it burned it good. It was a good big pancake. And they got the 
pancake off, and washed it, and went right out in the woods 
and got balsam pitch, just the clear balsam pitch, and put it 
all over that, and he never had any trouble w ith it at all (Mer- 
win 1989). 

In Hamilton County stories are still U^ld of b'reci Smith's "Baisam jel," 
a mixture \ petrijleum jelly and the balsam pitch collected bv local children, 
rhe "jd" was sold ar-.ong the souvenirs at the trailhead t>f Blue Moun- 
tain. Margaret Merwin was one of the children: 

We picked balsam for him. You'd go around and you'd tak«' a 
needle, or most anything to puncture the buds on a balsam tree. 

And then you'd put the bottle on there and squeeze the balsam 
into it. . .The kids used to do it. And he paid them a little bit 
for it, Thev thought they were making big money if they got 
a dime, you know, back then (Merwin 1989). 

Because of its traditional use in the treatment of respiratorc ailments, 
bals.im fir was once thought of as a cure for tuberculosis. An earh’ claim 
comes from Adirondack Murray's res />? the Wihimws>, the book said 

to have begun the w-idescale run of tourism on the region. Murray tells 
a story of a young man with an extreme case of tuberculosis who by sleep- 
ing on his bed of balsam and pine eventually returns to civ ilization a heal- 
ed and vital man. 

In 1879, at a meeting of the Medical Socit‘lv of the State of New York, 
Dr. Alfred L. l.oomis presented a paper with similar claims as to the 
beneficial properties of aromatic Adirondack evergreens: 

I’ine, balsam, spruce, and hemlock trees abound, and the air 
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is heavily laden with the resinous odors which they exhale. An 
ug which it is universally admitted exerts a most beneficial 
influence on diseased mucous membranes is thus brought in 
contact with the air passages, while balsamics, which are also 
disinfectants, purify the atomsphere, which is constantly im- 
pregnated with them (Loomis in Cook 1881:106). 

The Victorian celebration of Christmas left its mark on New Yorkers' 
perception of the balsam fir and the Adirondacks. During Decembers in 
the 19th century large Christmas tree markets were found along the North 
River front on the west side near the piers, at the foot of Duane and Franklin 
Streets. Urban journalists of the day describe the area as transformed from 
an "unattractive place into woodland bowers, and filling the City air with 
their resinous fragrance," where busy city stieets "seem forest roads, so 
lined are they with trees of spruce, balsam, pine and cedar, standing upright 
with their graceful top waving high in air, or piled like cord -wood along 
the sidewalks tor blocks," {New York Ihfirs 1878:2). 

In 1878 in the same new spaper, the C hristmas tree suppliers are called 
"sturdy farmers" from Maine, New- Jersey, the Catskills, Fulton County (the 
Adirondacks), and the Mohawk Valley. In 1893 it is the "w'oodsmen" mostly 
from the "north wiH)ds country of this state" who cut their trees in the 
woods, bundle and sledge them out tt) the nearest railway statu)n. The 
principal dealers are reported to come from Herkimer County (the Adiron- 
dacks). Only halfway through the 1893 season, Herkimer County dealers 
are reported to have shipped eleven train carloads or abt)Ut thirty thou- 
sand of the onv hundred tht'usand trees sold st> far that year. These trees 
were entirely "fragrant balsams and spruces, having entirely replaced the 
white cedar, the favorite tree of earlier years." The aroma of so many trees 
in the cit\’ had the usual effect on the urban dwellers we have seen so far 
as balsam is concerned, for the market \s as said to have been "a fa\\>rite 
spot for loungers, They come by parties, lie around on the fragrant boughs, 
and inhale the tragrant and pungt'nt aroma ot the trees," {\nr York 
m?>: 17). 

(irow ingout of this historical conte>t souvenir balsam pillows t'merg- 
ed. l\)rtable and inexpensive to make and to buy, they became widespread 
throughout the Adirondacks during the 20th century. Many older k>cal 
residents recall a cottage industry during the 1920s and '30s of sew ing and 
stuffing pillows to sell out of the home. CMhers workc’d kir one of se\eral 
fiimily-run whok’sale manufacturers specializing in the pillow tradi*. 

The Standard Supply C ompany in Otter Like was one of thi'se 
w liolesalers. A family business selling novelties, gifts, and sou\enirs, it 
was also one of thi' major suppliers of Adirondack balsam pilKnss from 
the 1920s until the 19S0s. Ihree generations of Nortons have worked in 
the business 

lohn A. Norton ( 1874-1983) opened tlieshop in 1914. Horn m Hoonville 
on the western edge t)f the Adirondacks, he attended college in Huftalo, 
lohn A. became involved in a pharmacy before accepting liis brother 
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Roscow's invitation to join him in the Adirondacks. Roscow owned a hotel 
and some three hundred acres i i Otter Lake, and was attempting to form 
a community there. John A. began selling postcards, from local scenes ho 
photographed onto glass negatives. The balsam pillow business is said to 
have started later, in the early 1920s. 

Standard Supply Company made its own silk-screened pillow covers 
from this time until the 1950s when labor became tot^ costly. John B.'s sister 
^vas the company's artist, creating hundreds of different designs. She would 
draw the pictures, and then cut out the series of stencils used to make the 
screens for the multi-colored covers, one screen for Ot^ch color in the final 
print. 

Then father and son, John A. and John B., would make the pillow 
covers in the shop behind the house. The cloth was bought twenty rolls 
at a time in New* York City. The rolls of doth w'ere suspended over the 
four by tw'elve foot work table, w'here six-foot lengths of it were laid t)ut 
in forty to fifty layers and cut into blocks. The blocks were silk screened 
by hand and laid to dry overnight on one of the fifteen four by six foot 
racks. Each color had to be applied separately and dried before the next 
cx)lor could be applied. This work was done all w inter, all day long in the 
back shop kept warm w ith o'\\ heat, Once screened and dried the final time, 
the blocks were sent back to the house where John B.'s sister sewed them 
into pillow’ covers, using an overlooking sew ing machine w ith 3 needs and 
a set of knives. 

The balsam was gathered by local people hired by the Nortons to cut 
branches eighteen to twenty inches in length. John B. w’ould haul the 
branches to the shop, cut them and put them into fifty pound bags. The 
shop had an elaborate system of pulleys, shafts and flat belts run by a one- 
cylinder gasoline engine (until it was replaced by electricity in 1929) to run 
the "cutter" and the "blower." The "cutter" was an insulage cutter from 
the Paypeck Machinery Company in Shortsville. The branches were rough 
cut and forced up a tube by a homemade "bltncer" io the attic, w here the 
rough was screened from the needles and dried a bit. The bin was then 
opened and the rough would drop back dow n to be recut. Over a ton of 
balsam was cut every w’eek, to be used in the pill' a s or sold by the pound , 

Fifty pound bags t^f cut balsam, empty pillow cov ers and filled pilU avs 
w('re sold throughout the Adirondack North Countrv. |ohn A. NiTton 
W(^uld travel to hotels and shops with a series of covers that showed stt*p 
by step the silk-screening process (Norton 19S7). Ida Winter remembers 
her mother buying the souvenirs sold bv Mr, Norton to place in the office's 
showcase in her family's hotel in Big Moose She espi*ciallv remembers 
the mailers: 

They were 2 by 3 or so, w ith a string (or a ribbon), and a card, 
and vou could mail it, \ou know vou'd just prt a stamp on i( 

In those davs it vas probablv a 3 cent stamp, and drop it in 
thi’ mail and it would go. It was a souvenir of the Adirondacks 
So, that's mv first recollection ot balsam pilKnss (Winter 
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Standard Supply Company also hired local families to fill some of their 
orders. They would supply pillow covers, tx^xes and sometimes cut balsam, 
and the families would stuff the pillows, sew' the ends, and mail boxes of 
souvenirs to retailers. They would also sew some of their own covers, or 
buy and till the Standard Supply covers to sell out of their homes. The 
children of these families are now senior citizens w'ho still recall the pro- 
cess of gathering, cutting, stuffing and sewing, and marketing. 

Grace Butchino grew up near Olmstedville in Essex County. Her father 
guided some in the winter, but because he didn't like farming, he got the 
family involved in the balsam pillow industry during the summer months. 
The family gathered and cut its own balsam. Grace recalls going into the 
woods as a girl to gather balsam; 

Right there on our property v\ e owned quite a lot of land there 
were numerous balsam trees. . .You know, balsam will grow 
close to the ground. And you'd limb them from there up, you 
know, 6 or 8 feet, something like that. VVe had knives made from 
old scythe blades, set in a wooden handle, sharpened on the 
grindstone. You took the big boughs, and you took the smaller 
limbs from the big bough. . .Oh, once in a while you chopped 
yourself a little bit. But you know, there was something in the 
balsam, that you'd heal almost immediately (Butchino 1987). 

Evelyn Pelletier's father owned a farm near Pottersville, Warren Conn' 
ty, raising meat, poultry, vegetables, maple sugar and balsam Christmas 
trees: 

\ow us children, and a neighbor bo\ who was about a vear 
younger than 1. we used to pick the balsam Cio by ourselves 
in the woods. And my father would pay us, 1 think, a cent 
a pt)und. A penny. But we would pick 10 or 20 pounds in half 
a day. We might take the horse with us, and tie the corners of 
two bags h^gether, and then you could throw it over the horse's 
back. And the horse w(Uild carry it (Pelletier 1988). 

If a family w as without children, it could hire the neighbor's to gather 
the balsam. Lillian \olette recalls working for the \soman next do(»r v\ hen 
she was ten years (^Id, her sister was eight, and her brother six: 

I don't know how it got started but, . we had to pick this balsam 
for this one woman who lived right o\er here. And she didn't 
w ant no twigs. She just w anted balsam. VVe had what they call- 
i*d a "Midland Bag." A grain bag, A big grain bag. Twenry-tiu* 
iX'Mts we got. For that one bag. Atid that holded a lot But, of 
course, we didn't haw any monev them days. I mean, it just 
wasn t there to get. . .But picking that balsam was hard work 
Se\’entv-five cents tor three of those big bags. And take me and 
mv brother and mv sister a long time to fill those three hags 
. Six hours, mavbe. For se\'ent\'-fi\e cents (Xoletti* 1989 ). 

Sometimes tnen wvre lured to gather the balsam, if a business was 
large enough to support the expense. I velvn Pelletier remembers that her 
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father also hired men to pick balsam: "He paid them more. In fact, they 
had special knives to cut it with. Knives that sort of had a hook on the 
end" (Pelletier 1988). These sound like pruning knives, of the kind used 
to prune limbs from fruit trees. 

Margaret Merwin worked on pillows in the l920s with her mother-in- 
law in Blue Mountain Lake: 

It's best to get the balsam in the full of the mot)n bt'cause there's 
more pitch in the needles, and in the buds. . .And the men 
got the boughs for us. VVe didn't have to worry about that too 
much. They'd take my father-in-law's truck and go and pick the 
boughs and pile 'em up handy so we could get them. It was 
fun (Merwin 1989). 

C utting the balsam (chopping it into smail pieces) was usually the next 
step in the process. Simple operations such as that of Margaret Merw in's 
in-laws used an ax and chopping block: 

And they'd cut the boughs with scissors or trimming clippers, 
cut it up fresh right while the sap was still in it. We'd try not 
to get too much of the stalk in the thing, you kntnv: the thick 
bough. But we did get the little tips and stuff. And sometimes 
if it was very good and tender bark, wed peel that bark and 
cut it up in it. \ou know, just to give it nuire scent (Merwin 
1989). 

Most of the larger operations used a cutter, usually the type ordinarily us- 
ed to cut feed or silage tor farm animals 

We had a corn cutter, and you'd run it (the balsam) through 
the corn cutter, you'd cut it fine, you know. . .the shivs, the lit- 
tle needles would drop dtnvn underneath. That's what the lit- 
tle mailers were filled with. Just the little needles. I he others 
were fine eut pieces (Butcb.ino 1987). 

The next step of the home production process was to stuff the cut 
balsam into pillow co\ers and sew them shut. Those familiar with the 
balsam pillow industry tell of long bouts of stuffing and sewing during 
.he tourist season to keep up with the demand. 

I can remember sitting by the hours filling them. My father in- 
sisted that we pack 'em tight because' balsam has a habit of dr\ - 
ing verv tjuicklv. And when it does it shrinks And if von just 
put it in looselv, when it dried, vou wouldn't have only a littU' 
bit down in the a>rner of vour pillow (Butchim> 1987) 

When 1 got older, 1 helped sew. I can remember sitting in tlu' 
middle ot balsam and stuffing the pillows. And motl r sew- 
ed, And I thought, well, I wi>uld help her sew. And 1 :emembi‘r 
staying up until 10 or 12 o'clock at night sewing (Pelletier 1988). 

Some families entered the process at this stage, Lor example, the 
Kurosakas stuffed the pilUnvs sold along with the other knickknacks and 
souvenirs at their store, "The Ba/aar" in Like Cieorge, Their pillow covers 
came from wholesale distributors like Standard Supply, and the balsam 
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clippings came from the Wells Christmas tree farm in Pottersville: 
Basically what he sold us was what he v\’as pruning off the trees. 

To shape the trees. He must have had an enormous number 
of trees for the amount of balsam he used to supply us. Because 
we weren't the only people he used to supply. He must have 
supplied a good do/en people. . .It came chopped up in pieces, 
an inch and a half long. Clippings. And you could tell it was 
new because it had that nice yellowish, almost chartreuse col- 
or to it. It was nev\' stuff and mostly the ends (Kurosaka 1987). 
.According to C^eorge Kurosaka, Jr., his family stuffed and sewed balsam 
pillows all summer to satisfy the tourists who visited the shop: 

I can remember balsam pillows being in the store from one of 
my first recollections. 1 must have been five or six. . .and 1 
wanted to get old enough to do some of that w'ork. And of 
course as a little kid you ctmldn't pack them tight enough, so 
you'd get much in and then somebody else would do it. It 
was a lot of fun as a kid until you got U) where you had to do 
it. "Because you're part of the family, and of course if you don't 
dt) it then we'll have to pay somebody else to do it." Of course, 

So here we are stuffing pillows. Back then thev paid us some 
enormous wage of $12.30 a week. We were paying our regular 
help $13 a week. It wasn't bad. Not bad for a kid twt‘lve years 
old, ! guess (Kurosaka 1987). 

rhe family and their employees used four large burlap bags of clippings, 
200 pounds of balsam, in their souvenir pillows every week during the 
s jmmer, Sometimes they ran out of balsam and had to call for a special 
I rder. Other times they would run out of pillow covers, and Mrs. Kurosaka 
could sew up some cloth and stamp it "Lake Cknjrge" to nial- 1o until 
he next visit from the distributor. 

Marketing the finished product was als(^ a part of the process, Families 
who didn't own a hotel or souvenir shop advertised their pillows 
nonetheless. Die Wells had black and white signs in front i)f their house. 
C'ine said "Maple Syrup for Sale" and die other "Balsam Pillows" (Pelletier 
1988). On Route 9 north of Schroon Lake, one of the main n^utes through 
the Adir<.)ndacks beh)re the Northwav (Route 87), homemade roadside 
stands held pies, cakes, honey, and balsam pillows sold to northbound 
tourists, An evolution of these stands is postulated bv a life-long resilient 
ot North Hudson: 

1 irst ot all, somebod\ got the diea ot selling balsam pillows. 

So, thev put 'em on, w hat 1 call a straight chair like this, C)ut 
in the yard. Well, the wind would blow the chair o\er, so it 
wasn't very successful. So then they decided they'd get a rock- 
ing chair, like I got there. That had arms on it and it would 
hold the pillows, and it wouldn't blow over like the straight 

» hair, So then somebody else got the idea of making a little 

well, put a board here, and a board there and another board 
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across. Pul a piece of oil cloth up there and put 'em on that! 

So that they'd be a little more attractive. Well, they had that for 
quite a while. Then somebody else got the idea of building a, 
you might say, a rack— but a little more sturdier than what 1 
just told you was there first— with a cover over it, so if it would 
rain, the pillows wouldn't get w'et. No. Because if it got wet, 
that'd be it, It would spoil them (Nolette 1989). 

The balsam pilknv phenomenon is an Adirondack tradition that in- 
cludes the buyers and the sellers, the tourists and the natives. The tourists, 
as well as the natives, have stories to share, such as that of a young girl's 
anticipation during car rides from Rome to Saranac to visit her imalid 
mother: 

My brother, by virtue of his years, sat beside Father on these 
trips, Alone in the back seat, 1 peered from the window at the 
woods, sniffing the pine and keeping a sharp eye out for the 
souN’enir stores which clustered beside the road io sell deer- 
skin gloves, bobcat-skin rugs and pine-stuffed pillows with "1 
Pine for You and Balsam" painted on them (Mooney 1979:11). 

Another tourist criticizes: 

All the w ay from Kt^ene to Hli/abethtown is lovely ct>ur try. There 
is jewelweed in the pastures, and Indian plumes as red as can 
be— and wild roses and oxeye daisies, and Queen Anne's lace. 

And there is the spicy fragrance t)f sweetfern— and balsam! 
Almost every woman who li\es in the \alley sells balsam 
pillows. They sell them w ith covers that say, "For you 1 Pine 
and Balsam," and 1 wish they would get some decent chintz, 
and make sv>mething different, because the balsam smells so 
good, it's a shame (F\iri\' 1939: ISh). 

However, a tourist can be tagged an outsider if igm>tance of the tradi- 
tion is apparent. Not appreciating the difference between the fragrance 
of an old pilk)W' and a fresh one would point t(^ one'> limited access to the 
region, as noted in the follow ing comments by natives: 

They smell absolutely wonderful when they are fresh. I don't 
like them once they begin to get stale, but you'd be surpriseil 
by the people not brought up with this who still enjov the odor 
that comes fr(mi a stale balsam pillow (Butchino 19S7). 

I know that an aw tu! lot of people put 'em in their car to keep 
their car sm(‘lling oi(.e. I wouldn't do that because vou'd dr\ 
it out. It'd smell old. So, I'd ne\(T do that myself, (laughing) 

But if cra/\' people want to buv them I'm not gt>ing to iliscourage 
them! (Ci)ughlin 1989). 

Often balsam pillows are used for sp^-iial occasions w bvw \ isitors .uul 
residt'nts socialize. A (ilens Falls man w ho told me of his late sister w lio 
for years kept a balsam pillow given to her bv a >uitor sometime around 
19|8 (C»lens Falls 198^). Balsam pillows are also used at large speual occa- 
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sions as a symbol of the region. Helen Coughlin, a well-known balsam 
pillow maker from Ktene Valley, made 3tX) wedding favors and another 
1500 for a Garden Club dinner during the Olympics (Coughlin 1989). 

In other situations the distinction between native and tourist/seller and 
buyer is blurred, as it is at the "balsam bees" of local churches. Making 
and selling balsam pillows as a fundraiser seems to have been a popular 
activity in area churches for over 100 years. As early as the 1880s church 
groups in Schroon Lake were working with balsam (Essex 1887). At Blue 
Montain Like in the early 20th century, the United Methodist Church 
ba/aar included balsam pillows along with the tied quilts, tatted yokes, 
aprons, and crocheted towel ends, made by the Ladies Aid Society. The 
diaries of Frances Merwin (wife of Miles Merwin, owner of the Blue Moun- 
tain House 1933) record work for these ba/aars during the 'teens and ear- 
ly 1920s. Among the notes are entries about balsam pillows: 

September 10, 1915— Cut balsam for small pillow for sale" 

Inly 15, 1917— "Cleaned out the dining room and helped put up 
balsam" 

August 8, 1917--"Lent out aprons for Fair and cut balsam for 
pillows" 

August 18, 1917— Balsam cutting bt'e this P.M." (Merwin 1911-1918). 

Such balsam bees were led by Frances Merwin until the hotel was sold 
in 1933. Her daughter-in-law, Margaret Merwin, remembers that about naif 
of the pillow' covers were bought from Standard Supply, and half were 
homemade by the WDmen i>f the church. The latter were quilted, em- 
broidered or decorated with some other kind of needlework, and donated. 
Most oi the balsam pillifws were sold to the local hotel guests w hv> would 
stav two weeks, a month, or all summer. The pillows were souvenirs of 
their stay, As Mrs. Merwin says, "It was a little touch of the Adirondacks," 
to put on their couches, or in their bedrooms "and when they made their 
bed up, thev would put it on the pillows, between the pillows, or just sit- 
tin' up there prettv." She recalls that hotel giie^ t^ were not onl\' the buwrs, 
but ofter. helped make the pillows: 

l:\en the guests would come oui and help make the pillows. 

It was a kind of fun thing, and then ma\be we'd haw a lun- 
clu'on. . .And there was a lad\’ from \ew York who helped a 
\o{. She got right into it. She liked that stuff (Merwin 1989), 
Balsam bees are not a thing of the past in the Adirondacks. lor sixtv 
\iMrs Big Moose C hapel has drawn nati\e and tourist together to makc‘ 
pillows to raise nn>ne\’ for the church. Idij Winter of Big Moose has been 
imolved in these bi’es since their Ivginning and recalls Ibeir historv The 
W illing Workers, a group ot older ladies u ho sew ed well, "made quilts, 
and comforters. I hey mended their husbands' woolen clothes, you know." 
And thev sewed items for the annual fair, including balsam pillows. Ida 
remi’inKTs working with her mother, Ciertrude Ainsworth, to make balsam 
pillows. "Some ladv from the city would buv Indian I lead material |the 
br.md name ot a t\’pi‘ of cotton tnat's bard to find now |, about ten vards 
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of red and ten yards of green. They'd meet at someone's house to cut the 
material so that when it was sewed on the sewing machine, you'd have 
three sides sewn plus a little bit on the fourth side." Then the pillow covers 
had to be stamped. "And this was really a labor of love because it was a 
long process. , .You would have tw'o or three ladies come and help you. 
We used to do it over in one of our back rooms. It was a large recreation 
hall, and we could put them out on the table to dry." (Winter, 1987). 

Using handcarved linoleum blocks, inks, a roller, and heavy piece of 
glass, the women would block print a cover at a time, careful to place a 
paper towel between the front and back so the ink would not go through. 
"Sometimes we had lines to hang them up. Or if we had room, we'd just 
lay them all out." (Winter, 1987) There were several different linoleum blocks. 
Mabel Shaad made one in 1947 with a picture of the Chapel. Another 
popular design was of a deer yard with knolls, a ra\ ine, and a ample of 
deer. 

Because they were selling so many the women had to come up with 
a way to produce more of their popular pillows. From linoleum cuts thev 
moved into ha\ ing steel cuts made: 

There was a man who lived on Miller Street in Utica. He had 
an old printing press. And the women would make the pillows 
and then in the spring, we'd take all the pillow cases down t(^ 
him, and he would do them. 1 le charged us a nominal fee, but 
he gave us a very good price on it because was for the church. 

But he had to do them one at a time, too. But it was easier fur 
him to do it with a machine, than all the women doing it. 

When this man retired they turned to silk screening the covers at a fabric 
cmripany know n by one of the church trustees (Winter, 1987), 

Ibday local women in the Big Moiise and Tw itchell lakes area prt'pare 
pillow co\ers (cutting the co\ers and .-.ew ing all but Mie final seam) during 
the winter months. Then during the summer, usually on two <;venings 
in |uly, the women and girls take over the large room in the Big Moose 
Chapel basement, while the men and boys work in the side room with 
the balsam cutters. Mere they put balsam limbs through the cutters to grind 
up the fragrant bark and needles. The balsam is then stuffed into the pillow 
covers, and the women finish sew ing the last setim and pat the pillows 
into shape. Tht'v pillows are sold at the annual ba/aar in August, stalling 
out i]uickl\’ eai h year. 

Beneath the "souvenir" label, balsam pillows are part of a traditivtnal 
i ulture intimateK tied to the Adirondack rt'gion. C >eru‘rations ot natiws 
and visitors are familiar w ith balsam pillows, (iiven the chaiue, tliey have 
stories to tell that speak of the tourist ailture ot tht' Adirondai ks Publu 
tolklohsts must not presume the irielevance of an\’ part of the expressivi' 
( ulture of a rt'gion before it gt’ts a fair hearing lo do so is a disserv ice to 
ourselves and the peopU* we serve. 

"Balsatn pillows arc a part of a traditional culture." 

HH 
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(1) ’ I Pino ti<r You dnd Somotirnos Hiilsam, Adinmdai.k Pillows and tho I.adituin’ 

is tho authiir’s dissortation-in-proioss tur a Ph.I). in AnuTuan Studios tr<im t. >■ Wash n^ton 
Univorsity in Washington, IX . 

(2) Ti>urism in tho Adirondack notion has yot to bt* fully disaissod in anv ono source Uical residents 
base stones to share. Particular episodes and localities are found within many regional puSlica* 
turns, including chapters in Durant 1‘^HO, DeSornio and Hochsehild i^^?2 

{)) See b'wis 1^7:t0h, Moorman NKl 2.T24 and Vo^el N70 124-12^ 277-27'> 
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The Government Giveth and 
The Government Taketh Aivay: 

Helping or Hindering Community 
Traditions? 

VARR K A. CHITTENnEX 

riu‘ summer oi 1^)89 in the world ol ^ho arts is now over but many 
ot the scars remain. It has been a time for many of us to sit up and take 
notice, )ust when \\V had begun to feel a little secure about sources of public 
funding for many of our projects, f irst, there \vas the unexpected cancella- 
tion of the Mapplethorpe photographic exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, then the passing of the ominous Helms Amendment in 
the United States Senate. Who ;no\ss what will be next? Our elected of 
ficials my have ideals, but they are kno\N n to bend to the \N’ill of currnt 
political climates and to the dominant economic-siK'lal forces who get their 
attention. And, historically, culti ral conservation, especially for such things 
as fidk or ethnic traditions, has not been very high on most legislators' 
agendas. 

For tho^e of us working in public sector folklore, these recent events 
should be a warning. On one hand, the decade of the NHOs has been \ er\’ 
exciting, for it has seen incredible changes in a \er\' short time. Public sec- 
tor folklore has developed from a scattering i^f projects funded b\’ the Na- 
tional F.ndowmtmt for the /wts to a grow th industry We now ha\e 
successful programs throughout tru’ natii^n and, in states like New York, 
in almost everv communit\' ard segment of the population. A dedicated 
tew became expert at gaining access to public officials and at persuading 
them (against great odds) to p )\ ide tor folk arts programs. Thanks to their 
leadcTship, we now ha\e a sy tern ot public funding with a \-er\' prv>mis- 
ing future, hut just liow rehab a is that svstem'’ And how well does it meet 
\ho needs of maiw communi ii‘s and their traditions^ 

Foi seu-ral \ears, manv ar ^ ..gi ncies and folklorists havi* concentrated 
their energies on diweloping folk arts pr(ij(.'cts that meet thi' funding 
guidelines of \arii>us state and ederal agi'm ies. Until R'centh’. practicallv 
IK' sN’stt'matii suru’v work had been done in most LO.ninunItii's, and prac 
tic.illv no funds had been spent on inler['retmg ami ci'nser\ ing ti'lk triidi- 
tions in most u>mmunities. Mori over, practiCiilK- no f>rofessional conversant 
w ilh (he traditional arts hiid bi'en granti’d the "luxurv " t't tulltime empUn 
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ment to develop community-based projects. The recent work of public sector 
folklorists has been astounding. There have been wonderful exhibitions, 
concerts, media projects, publications, festivals, and much more. Many of 
these have been innovative, indeed model, efforts in these past few years 
of activity. 

No one could legitimately suggest that the taxpayers whose money was 
spent on these projects have not gotten their money's worth! Most 
Americans, short of those who oppose spending public funds for any stKial 
or cultural purposes whatsoever, would support these modest expenditures 
on wholesome activities in IcKal communities throughout the land. We have 
learned that many legislators, once made aware of the significance of folk 
traditions in their districts, will support public funding for tradition-based 
activities. Being able to point to funded projects in numerous communities 
and neighborhoods at re-election time has a certain appeal. 

"There is much more to the lives of folk groups than ar- 
tistic expressions" 

There is much more to the lives of folk groups than their artistic ex- 
pressions. Shared informal traditions are often essential in occupational 
and religious life, in coping with the physical or social environment, and 
in other aspects of daily life. Now it is time to be wary. The same govern- 
ments, with agencies that create programs and grant funds to preserve or 
celebrate some community traditions, have other departments and bureaus 
which can and do modify or even eliminate other traditional practices and 
activities. 

1 began this paper almost ten years ago, after 1 observed a groundswell 
of protest by citizens all over New York State who felt one of their most 
treasured local community traditions — the covered dish supper — was 
in jeopardy. As an academic then new to the field of folklore, 1 confess 
that I did not think about becoming involved in their lobbying efforts. 1 
admired what they did and 1 have since often thought about how effective 
they were. After that controversy subsided, I began to study other food 
traditions in my region which had been under attack. Now I ask myself, 
what could I have done to help and what should 1 try to do for threatened 
traditions in the future? 

Government and Some Folk Traditions 

The intent of social legislation in the United States, from the first hous- 
ing and labor laws of the post-Civil War period to the many reforms of the 
present, has always been to promote the public good. In the name of pro- 
tecting the poor, the unsuspecting, the disabled, or future generations, 
thousands of statutes and directives have been effected, especially in the 
decades since the New Deal and World War 11. The range of regulations 
coming from all kinds of public agencies Is U)o broad to list here, They have 
affected nearly all of us in one way or another and probably on a daily 
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basis. Their impact is generally difficult to measure. 

In an aspect of life which for many Americans remains the most 
cutomary and traditional — food choices and eating habits — the impact 
of government regulations has been noticeable. For the large majority of 
people who live in urban areas far removed from the production of their 
food supplies, these regulations may not seem threatening. In fact, many 
would appear to be protective and positive. The steps between farmer, pro- 
cessor, packer, distributer, wholesaler, retailer, and consumer give good 
reason for the consumer to be careful of the food he or she purchases for 
the family table. That a mplicated, anonymous process of distribution is 
a far cry from the practices of the nineteenth century self-sufficient farm 
family who raised harvested, preserved, and prepared most, if not all, 
their food at home. 

Almost as radical a change has taken place for the rural, small town 
family who had bought local meat, dairy products, and produce from local 
merchants or farmers. The family and community members knew one 
another, knew each other's practices, and knew^ whom to trust (or not to 
trust). The numbers of rural people have diminished relative to those in 
large cities in states like New York. Still, today, there is a strong sense of 
regional, community and family identity among them, despite the trends 
toward centralization and standardization. Many family and community 
traditions have been preserved and are still practiced without much dis- 
cussion or fanfare. 

For these reasons, having an t^utside agency impose regulations on 
something as ordinary as the food one eats and w'here it is eaten is con- 
strued as an assault on the way of life of some rural New Yorkers. This 
regulation has not all happened at once. After the publication of Upton 
Sinclair's The /loivj/c, the federal Meat Inspection Liws of 1906 were pass- 
ed, requiring the inspection of meat and meat processing facilities when 
interstate shipping was involved. Years passed without specific regulations 
affecting farmer producers. Such groups as the Grange and agricultural 
societies, as well as fural-dominated state governments, stood in the way 
of bringing about such changes. 

It was not until the mid-1940s that states and localities began to require 
inspections and not until 19^2 that New York State succeeded in requiring 
statewide inspections of commercial slaughterhouses. Farmers who 
slaughtered and dressed the animals they had raised for their own con- 
sumption w'ere exempted from licensing and inspectum. They still are; they 
are only prohibited from selling their slaughtered animals to the public. 
Outspoken editors and legislators from rural districts championed the 
farmers' cause and made certain that this influential political and econt)mic 
bloc was exempted frt)n\ the more restrictive provisions of the act. Some 
rural New' Yorkers — especially older farmers on the smallest farms — still 
do raise their own cattle, pigs, and poultry for food. Few slaughter anymore 
becau.se of the relative convenience of taking the animals to the licensed 
custom slau'^hterer who, for a small charge, will cut up and package the 
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meat for the farm family's use. 

More affected by the advent of regulations in New York than producers 
of meat on the farm have been small industries such as butter and cheese 
factories, maple sugar and honey producers, and sturgeon fishermen, fhese 
are only a few examples of traditional food ways affected by various agen- 
cies and regulations. By the 1960s small cheese factories, which fifty years 
earlier had been so common in northern New York that there was said 
to be one at every four corners, were given specific directives: all milk must 
be pasteurized, moisture and salt content must be controlled, equipment 
must be of stainless steel, no wood or other porous material is allowed 
in the processing areas, and refrigeration must be provided for aging the 
cheese. Gorden Moore, a traditional cheesemaker who until recently owned 
the last small factory in St. Lawrence County (where there were over one 
hundred such factories in 1900), insists that these changes have affected 
the quality of cheddar cheese. Raw milk makes a more robust cheese, with 
smoother taste and texture. The requirement to age cheese from sixty to 
ninety days completely under refrigeration slows the aging process and 
alters the taste and texture. Moore was also frustrated by a dispute he had 
in 1980 with the New York State Department of Environmental Conserva- 
tion over the relea??^ of the watery waste fluid whey into the river which 
runs by the factory. He argued that the whey is harmless, that the same 
factory had dumped whey there for over seventy years, and that his hamlet 
does not have and cannot afford a sewage treatment system. The depart- 
ment prevailed. Moore had to build a leachfield on the other side of the 
highway from his factory, and hire a professional engineer to design and 
supervise it. He says that the cost nearly caused him to go out of business, 
and that ongoing pressure from inspectors was a big factor in his early 
retirement. 

Fishing for rock or lake sturgeon in the St. Lawrence River liiii come 
to an end with the banning of the "snatch line" or "trap line" as a means 
to catch these deep water fish. In the late 1960s the Department of En- 
vironmental Conserv'ation, in protecting an endangered species, eliminated 
this traditional method used by that time by only ten or twelve men who 
fished for sturgeon for a livelihood. Until then these men (and others before 
them) NN’ould catch the sturgeon, process the roe or caviar and the meat 
and ship it overnight by train to city buyers. After the new regulations, 
the remaining legal means made sturgeon fishing no longer profitable 
(Vielhauer 1982: 20). Only the Mohawk Indians on the international St. 
Regis Reservation at Akwesasne still fish for sturgeon, because they are 
exempted from certain state fish and game laws and can use nets to fish 
for their own consumption. 

One group of farm industries faced with changes by proposed regula- 
tions of the New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets in 197,1 
was maple syrup making and honey production. New York has consistently 
ranked first or second in annual production of these two products; 
therefore, they are a significant part of the state's agricultural economy. Both 
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honey and maple sugar are among the most traditional natural sweeteners 
and have been part of the rural diet in the region since human settlement. 
Because of sweeping changes in regulations by the department, all food 
processors in the state — twenty-four thousand of them at least — accor- 
ding to food producer William Brewer, would be required to pay a twenty 
dollar annual license fee and conform to new sanitary standards. Hot and 
cold running water, a flush toilet for employees, concrete floors, and even 
a paved access road to the prcKessing plant would be required. Those rules 
might be reasonable for sausage stuffers in Buffalo or applesauce canners 
in the Fruit Belt of we«:tern New York, but how about farmers in the sugar 
bush at least a mile and a half from the highway in the Adirondacks? 

A hearing in Albany on February 1, 1973, produced some interesting 
exchanges between the agency's representatives and over a hundred pro- 
ducers gathered from throughout the state. Commissioners argued that 
the regulations would protect the industry from inferior or unsafe products. 
In 1981, Brewer recalled that "they wt)rried about 'open cupolas' (traditional 
escape chambers for steam in the roof of a sugar house) allowing birds 
or rodents or insects in to contaminate the boiling sap." One of the com- 
missit)n*^'rs concluded that ">011 have to remember that maple syrup is now 
a 'Cadillac' product. A lot of people in the cities are willing to pay the price 
for good maple syrup. We'd hate to have it known that somebody's syrup 
was contaminated," (Watertown Daili{ Timc'i 1971). Representatives of the fib 
teen hundred syrup producers and the sixty-five hundred beekeepers were 
dismayed. 

A few months later the Commissioner issued a statement; "Agriculture 
and Markets demands only that those maple syrup producers t)f 250 gallons 
or less annually and those he ey producers of two thousand pounds or 
less annually do nothing more than exercise every practical precaution 
to meet proper sanitary standards" (Wrf/cr/ozcM Daily Tiniea January 11, 1971, 
10). C\)ntent with a moral victory and the implied promise of being left 
alone, the producers have continued making syrup and honey since 
without significant incident. One St. Lnvrence County farmer points out 
that the only sugar huse he knows to have been inspected are close to ;he 
road. He never has heard of an Agriculture and Markets inspector walk- 
ing over a muddy woods road back to a distant sugar house! 



The Case of the Covered Dish Supper 
versus the Department of Health 

Traditional purists t>r not, beekeepers, commercial fishermen, or 
cheesemakers may feel cxmipelled to resist restrictions on their occupations. 
Another case in New York state, however, illustrates the potential impact 
of state regulations on a long standing food tradition in many communities. 
I'he Department of Health’s well-intended regulation to ensure the serv - 
ing of food under the most sanitary conditions threatened the continua- 
tion of "covered dish suppers," a community social custom in America since 
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"Well-intended regulation threatened the continuation 
of 'covered dish suppers/ a community social custom" 

(at least) the first Thanksgiving dinner. 

Two literary excerpts place the case in some historical perspective for 
New Yorkers. They are the accounts of two events several generations apart 
in rural upstate New York. First is from the late 1860s, a boy's account of 
his day at the county fair: 

They went slowly past the tall back of the grandstand, and 
past the low, long church building. This was not the church, 
but a church kitchen and dining room at the Fair Grounds. A 
noise of dishes and rattling pans and a chatter of women's voices 
came out of it. Mother and the girls were inside it somewhere, 
(several hours later . . .] 

By this time it was noon, and Almanzo had not seen his 
pumpkin [a prize example he had entered) but he was hungry, 
so they went to dinner [the noon meal). 

The church dining room was already crow^ded. Every place 
at the long table w'as taken, and Eliza Jane and Alice were hur- 
rying with the other girls who were bringing loaded plates from 
the kitchen. All the delicious smells made Almanzo's mouth 
water. 

Father went into the kitchen, and so did Almanzo. It was 
full of women, hurriedly slicing boiled ham and roasts of beef, 
and carving roast chickens and dishing up vegetables. Mother 
opened the oven of the huge cookstove and took out roasted 
turkeys and ducks. 

Three barrels stood by the w^all, and long iron pipes went 
into them from a caldron of boiling w'ater on the stove. Steam 
puffed from every crevice of the barrels. Father pried off the 
cover of one barrel, and it was full of steaming protatoes, in 
their clean brown skins. The skins broke w'hen the air struck 
them and curled back from the mealy insides. 

All around Almanzo w’ere cakes and pies of every kinds, 
and he was so hungry he could have eaten them all. But he 
dared not touch even a crumb. 

At last he and Father got places at the long table in the din- 
ing room. Everyone w'as merry, talking and laughing, but 
Almanzo simply ate. He at ham and chicken and turkey, and 
dressing and cranberry jelly; and onions, and white bread and 
rye 'n' injun bread, and sweet pickles and jam and preserves. 

Then he drew a long breath, and he ate pie. 

When he began to eat pie, he wished he had eaten nothing 
else. He ate a piece of pumpkin pie and a piece of custard pie, 
and he ale almost a piece of vinegar pie. He tried a piece of 
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mince pie, but could not finish it. He just couldn't do it. There 
were berry pies and cream pies and vinegar pies and raisin pies, 
but he could not eat any more (Wilder 1933: 260-62). 

The foregoing is an episode in the early life of Almanzo Wilder as he 
grew up in northern New York State. Years later, he met and married Laura 
Ingalls in South Dakota and became the subject of her third novel Farmer 
Boi/, fi >m which this bit of fictionalized oral history comes. 

A hundred years later and fifty miles to the west, Mamie Reed Crowell 
wrote Grmit’r In it she describes a "church supper held at noon" 

at the little white church in Crary Mills, right after the service, "so everyone 
can be back in the barn for milking come evening." She has brought two 
pies fresh from the oven to church; everyone else has brought contribu- 
tions. After describing the service, the rush afterward to gather 33 people 
together around three tables downstairs, "two little ones in high chairs at 
the table ends," she concludes: 

When the casseroles have all made the rounds several times 
and we have finished our cream pies, apple pies, cherry pies, 
chocolate marble cake, and coffee, the men group themselves 
at the edge of the room, ignoring the little ones running around 
the tables. Liughter rings in the kitchen, where a few of the 
wives are washing up the dishes. Paint cans still stacked up in 
the corner by the kitchen door attest to the recentness of the 
revival of this little church (Crt)well 1973: 154). 

Thousands of similar events still take place weekly in communities large 
and small all over New York, and the United States, for that matter. All 
one has to do to locale them is check the calendar of upcoming activities 
in local newspapers or on local radio stations. 

These "covered dish suppers" — otherw ise know n as "potluck," "tour- 
ing dinners," or "dish-to-pass meals" — are a long established, frequent 
custom in social groups, formally or informally organized, especially in 
rural areas. Churches, volunteer fire departments, granges, political 
caucuses, senior citizens groups, and family reunions and R>urlh of July 
picnics rely heavily on the regular or occassional gathering of participating 
members for social and/or business purposes. Almost inevitably, especially 
if people have had to travel far to the meeting, there has been the serving 
of h)od. The ctimmunily dinner has long been a time for significant social 
intenclion and communication among pe(»ple who often w4io often live 
quite a distance from each other, Many groups have come to depend on 
these events for fund raising, to w'hich each member can contribute in a 
small way. C ooks prepare dishes, often those they can do best, from favorite 
family recipes, and for which they have become know n in their com- 
munities. They cook in their own kitchens, and have taken the dishes to 
town halls or church basements, which have kitchens built in for just such 
occasions. I here they lay out an abundant and healthy choice of foods for 
their neighbors and friends. 

Since 1957 one little noted regulation of the New York State Sanitary 
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Code (Part 14, Subpart 14-1), has stated that — as ''temporary food 
establishments" — "All organizations, to include the grange political and 
civic clubs, or religious organizations, may not hold functions wherein 
members prepare and bring food to a particular location to be shared by 
other members of the organization or the public at large, unless a permit 
is obtained from the department [of Health] " The permit could be used, 
after a request submitted at least 21 days before its use: 

subject to the food service establishment being constructed, 
maintained, and operated in compliance with this Subpart and 
not presenting a danger to the health of the consumer or to the 
public. The condition of the establishment, its equipment, uten- 
sils, personnel, mode of operation, surroundings, water supp- 
ly, sewage disposal, waste har dling, furnishings, food and 
appurtenances are also factors in determining whether its con- 
tinued operation may affect public health. 

While the regulation had rarely been enforced in the intervening years 
since 1957, an attempt in 1979 to rewrite the code brought up this provi- 
sion's potential for widespread implementation. A well-meaning and 
energetic commissioner and his staff soon announced their intentions to 
put the law into effect. What followed in public action and in the legislature s 
reactions was remarkable. The covered-dish supper is an important social 
tradition especially in rural communities (although not long ago I was in- 
vited to join members of a Greek Orthodox church in Astoria, Queens, 
for a wonderful noon meal after Sunday services). This custom was being 
infringed upon by unaccustomed paperwork and intimidating inspections; 
its continued existence was being threatened by forces outside the com- 
munity who couldn't realize its importance. 

After the anntiunced intentions of the health department w»*re more 
widely known and a few permits denied until inspectums could be under- 
taken, one state assemblyman (now congressman), David O'B. Martin tif 
rural northern New York, fought back. Me had grown up with covered- 
dish suppers and had attended many while campaigning for office. With 
the encouragement of a few other legislators from rural districts, he in- 
troduced a bill to exempt local rural groups from having to obtain permits 
and otherwise comply with the indicated sections of the twenty-eight page 
code. The response from around the state to Mr. Martin's proposed bill 
was immediate. Mis mail showed enthusiastic support for the legislation 
and almost unanimous opposition to, even outrage about, the regulations. 

In some instances the department had already begun to process re- 
quests and follow with inspections, Reports appeared in newspapers about 
a Boy Scout troop cancelling its annual fund raising dinner for lack of a 
permit. Other organizations remained undecided about what to do. Mr. 
Martin and other legislators were hearing from distressed constituents who 
were having to stop all such meals, waiting for "plan reviews" of their 
facilities; plumbers and electricians were refusing to work on changes un- 
til approval was received. C')ne church lady wrote a typical response: 
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The Department issued a temporary permit, while the plans 
were evaluated. This took about six months during which time 
the new dishwasher had to sit there. Luckily, the kitchen had 
the required number of sinks (four), all located the proper 
distance from the stove, but they were told they needed an 
overhead exhaust fan (priced at about $4,CK)0). We talked our 
wayout of that one, the Department agreeing to allow use of 
the current vent.' 

The Community Defends Its Tradition 

During the several months that passed from the time the regulation 
was quietly being enforced by the Department of Health's inspectors with 
mimimal public notice, a stack of files over six inches thick accumulated 
in Assemblyman Martin's office. 

Individuals offered their support U> his efforts. A sample of responses 
follows: 

From a woman in Mechanicville, Nevv York: 

I have not heard of anyone getting sick at a church supper and 
1 have been going to them for 75 years and am still going strong. 
Church suppers are clean, wholesome food and the best food 
ever cooked and all cooked with great care. 

A lay leader of the church in Hammondsport protested: 

Can you truly imagine the task involved in preparing all the 
custard for an ice cream social in a single kitchen and then freez- 
ing all that same custard in that s/h\»/c area? Ice cream socials 
will almost surely become a thing of the past unless these 
groups that sponsor them are willing to risk citation for the 
violation of health department regulations. 

A fire chief sent a letter to the editor of a local weekly: 

The Owls Head-Mountain View Volunteer Fire Department in 
Franklin County was told by the Department of Health they 
had to have a permit and conform to certain regulations in order 
to hold their covered dish suppers. Owls Head is a very small 
community and, without these suppers, they could not raise 
the money with which io purchase the necessary equipment 
to run their fire department and rescue squad. 

From another woman in Watervliet: 

I most certainly think that there should be no such law -- think 
of the hardship it would cause all the churches, fire houses, 
grange halls which put on successful covered dish suppers and 
which mean so much to people, not only in revenue, but in 
socializing. 

A Presbyterian minister from Troy echoed: 

Hax’ing partaken of perhaps a thousand such meals over the 
past fifty years, I have yet to experience illness or any negative 
consequence (except perhaps that of gaming a few excess 
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pounds of weight!), and I have no personal knowledge of 
anyone else having been ill because of such a meal. Also, I can- 
not say the same with regard to meals taken in public 
restaurants. 

One newspaper reporter, in preparing for a tongue-in-cheek column 
ablaut the "evils of the covered dish supper," interviewed several IcKal church 
w'omen for their comments: 

The town is Crary Mills, the place — the kitchen of Lena Rood, 
one of the Kingpins in a local ring of housew^ives bent on 
organizing monthly suppers to support their church . . . (same 
church referred to in Greener Pasf»rcs| . . . 

1 will simply interview Lena Rood, give her enough rope, 
let her publicly express her opinions on the new, state regula- 
tions . . . 

"1 think the state's gone nuts," says Mrs. Rood, "Hounding 
a little, off beat church, like this one, tryin' to make five cents 
so people can have religion." 

"1 think it's a lot of you know what " 

1 asked Mrs. Rood if anyone, in her memory, has ever died 
of a church supper in Crary Mills. 

"Died!" she cries out, like an insurrectionist, "NoK)dy died. 

And if anybody did get sick it was from eating too darn much." 

"Where else you gonna get a meal like this for under three 
dollars? And it's the only support our little church has got!" 

"If these state guys had ever went to a church supper, they'd 
sit dowm and shut up. Instead of pesterin' somethin' don't do 
any harm." 

"It's for the birds." 

Geraldine Ostrander (specialty — scalloped potatoes): "1 am 
not very impressed with these new regulations." 

Ruth Pharoah (specialty — baked beans w ith home-cured 
bacon): "It's really annoying." 

"We have a little something that's family fun and supports 
our church and the state comes along and messes it up. What's 
sad is all the senior citizens that come up here to the suppers 
from the highrise in Canton. It's an inexpensive evening for 
them. They stay and play cards afterwvrds. What happens to 
them if we get all bogged down in n d tape?" 

Cora Faroh (specialty — pies): "A’\ of the food is prepared 
family style. 1 figure it's go. d enougl for my family. It's good 
enough for other people. Thev all sei ni to enjoy it, anyways" 

(Pike IW). 

On the editorial pages of numerous small town and upstate city 
newspapers,^ writers reflected the indignance of their communities: 

In the Corf land Standard: 

While such a concern (public health) might be justified, we don't 
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see how this particular state health department ruling can ac< 
complish anything except the elimination of a great many 
(perhaps the majority) of the covered dish suppers which have 
become a tradition in many communities and an increase in 
the size and cost of the health department bureaucracy (Kevin 
Howe, March 1, 1979,4). 

A writer for the Troy Titfws-Rtxord charged: 

. . And anyone who has been to a church supper or a fisher- 
man's banquet or a grange hall dinner would tell you these peo- 
ple don't need any instructions from bureaucrats on how to cook 
or serve their meals. 

The Malone Even in^^-TeUy rain added this caution: 

We would also remind politicians on all levels that if these in- 
stitutional type dinners are to be eliminated . . . they will be 
deprived of one of their greatest forums for meeting their con- 
stituents while on the political trail (April 17, 1979, 2). 

One editorial elevated Mr. Martin to the title of Sir David, in a satirical 
mythical battle against the giant Dragiin of Big Government (Richard 
Carlson, The St. Lawrence Plaindealer, May 2, 1979, 2). The correspondence 
ami'iig legislative committee chairmen and the transcripts of the hearings 
revealed much of the political infighting and vote trading which went on 
\^ilhin both houses of the legislature. Eventually, only the hotel and 
restaurant owners association and eleven legislators from the city of New 
York vehemently supported the department. 

After considerable debate in the legislature, the bill to exempt was pass- 
ed overwhelmingly by both houses. Gov. Hugh Carey, supporting the deci- 
sion of his appointed health commissioner, vetoed the bill. A subsequent 
rare attempt to override the veto failed, but not before the health depart- 
ment decided to "enforce" the regulation by keeping its options open. 

In the next few months of 1979. the Department of Health, working 
with Assemblyman Martin's office, developed a policy which for all intents 
and purposes relieved community groups of most of the demanding ex- 
pectations of the general regulations. A summary statement from the 
department, in the form of an interoffice memorandum dated May 30, 1979, 
follows: 

The following actions have been taken, or are recommended 
to simplify the permit procedure for religious, charitable, fratei- 
nal and non-profit organizations conducting food service opera- 
tions open to the public 

A pamphlet, "A Guide to Preparing Safe and Successful 
C'lwered Dish Suppers and Banquets" has been prepared and 
printed. All local health agencies have been sent copies of this 
together with "R)od Poisoning." These pamphlets have also 
been sent to anyone inquiring about the "covered di«h supper" 
rule and to members of the legislature who have asked for in- 
formation. 
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All regional and area offices, district offices and local health 
departments have been informed of the policies regarding 
volunteer food operations and to avoid ''equipment fixation" 
in dealing with them. They have been requested to offer 
assistance in guiding them rather than assuming a hard 
regulatory position. They have been advised to grant permits 
for a two year term to minimize necessity for applications by 
volunteer groups. 

Part 14, Subpart 14-1, has been checked to determine what 
requirements may be unduly restrictive for volunteer groups 
that can be eliminated without risk to the consumer. There are 
three modifications which have been prepared for field review 
and adoption for the Public Health Counsel. 

1 . The section dealing with manual sanitation is to be chang- 
ed to specifically allow a two compartment sink using the 
procedure in the Federal Model Retail Food Store Sanita- 
tion Ordinance. This will resolve the three compartment 
sink problem. 

2. The permit issuing official is currently allowed to require 
plan review. Religious, fraternal, charitable, and non- 
profit organizations will be exempted from any require- 
ment for plan review. 

3. The term of a permit is variable, up to two years. A require- 
ment at all religious, fraternal, charitable, and non-profit 
organizations will be exempted from any requirement for 
plan review. 

The resolution, a kind of legislative impasse and compromise, settled 
the issue for the moment, but the regulation remains on the books. It was 
reported in area newspapers that the Department of Health Commissioner 
"still had 'cautionary words that long-time bakers of beans and fryers of 
chicken may find hard to swallow.' He added, 'these (foods) are dangerous' 
and that such foods are prepared by 'well-meaning people with no ex- 
perience' in handling large amounts of food" (Spotlight June 14, 

1979). 

The Need to Be Vigilant 

Almost anyone will agree that there is a general need to protect peo- 
ple from harm or injustice. The intention of legislators and regulatory agen- 
cies has been to assure public health and safety, consumer protection from 
fraud, proper environmental management, and other social safeguards. 
But in d state like New York, and certainly for the federal government, \\ here 
cultural diversity is so obvious, the writing of specific restrictions as public 
policy often results in hardship for some segments of the populatit>n. 

While traditions may still be significant to many informal groups, they 
may not bv well known to people outside such groups. Public agency heads 
in state capitols are charged with rooting out the difficulties they see in 
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their own areas of expertise. Since they are usually appointees of the ex- 
ecutive branch of government and not chosen by voters, they may not have 
to come in contact with the general public very often. They may not be 
familiar with customary behaviors significant to the lives of many com- 
munity groups who fall under their jurisdiction. LcKal legislators often seem 
much more responsive to the individual needs and the specific religious, 
community, ethnic, or occupational traditions within their districts. 

"Traditions significant to many informal groups may not 
be as well known to people outside." 

In 1983, a whole new draft proposal for the New York State Uniform 
Fire Prevention and Building Code was circulated for public perusal and 
response. The thousand page document was so comprehensive and com- 
plicated that it had potential ramifications which even its authors could 
not foresee. While it covered all kinds of buildings and property — public 
and private, commercial and domestic, large and small — its implications 
for rural families, small communities, and other folk groups were once again 
threatening. Listing them all is impossible, but a few examples will give 
a general idea. 

Number 1031.1a Building and structures to be occupied by persons 
shall be wired for electricity, and lighting equipment 
shall be installed throughout to provide adequate 
illumination for the intended use of each space. 
How wt)uld this regulation affect hunting camps on remoke lakes or ponds? 
Adirondack lean-to cabins in the high peaks? homesteaders who choose 
to live without electricity? Amish families moving in to revitalize abandoned 
farms? or the scattered functional outbuildings on so many farms? 

Number HM.2a Premises which are not readily accessible from 
public roads and which the fire department or an 
emergency service may be called upon to protect in 
case of fire or other emergency, shall be provided 
with access roads or fire lanes so that all buildings 
on the premises are accessible to the fire departnient 
and emergency service apparatus. 

Number llhl.2b Access roads and fire lanes shall be adequately 
maintained and kept free of obstructions at all times. 

How \N ill the maple s\ rup producers respond to these rules? 

Number ‘^00. 2p i^uhlic or Ewjflo}^Ci’ Dtniui^ PUh'cs: Where food or drink 
is served, and the dishes, glasses, or cutlery for such 
services are to be reused, there shall be at least one 
machine or 3-compartment sinks of suitable type for 
effective washing and sanitizing of such articles 
before reuse. C'old water need not be available. 

Number 9000. 2q Kit. iwfi PiihliL or I'.wploifcv Places: Hvery 

kitchen serving the public or employee dining places 
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shall have installed therein at least one lavatory for 
the personal use of kitchen employees. 

Shown this section, one local official in a northern New York community, 
threw up his hands in dismay: "How about cevered dish suppers? Here 
we go again!" 

For nearly a year there were discussions and hearings across the state 
and the public was given many opportunities to express their views. This 
time our county planning office asked me to write u letter to the appropriate 
officials in Albany, detailing some of the kinds of folk traditions which were 
in jeopardy should the draft proposals be approved as written. Ultimately 
because of the testimony of specialists including myself, and because of 
general public concern, numerous changes were made. A revised code went 
into effect on January 1, 1984. An interesting twist this time was the state's 
decision to allow local municipalities either to enforce the state code or 
to write and enforce IcKal laws on fire prevention and building codes which 
would incorporate local standards. At last in possession of more than a 
mt)ral victory, local legislators and communities now have only to watch 
out for changing administrations with new ideas and no sense of history, 
or the fickle whims (^f the political climate. 

What Can We Do? 

At the risk of seeming to suggest that academic folklorists abandon their 
research and publishing or that public sector folklorists divert their atten- 
tion entirely from their traditional arts projects, I would like h)lklore 
specialists to consider other contributions to their field. I see a need for 
more activities to be devoted to political action in defense of community- 
traditions. Many folkiorists are now settling in communities, either as 
tenured faculty or as staff folklorists with local agencies, and are getting 
to know a great deal about local traditional ways. As folklorists and as good 
citizens, it may be our obligation to come to the aid of endangered tradi- 
tions when we know' about them. 

In the years since the happy resolution of the covered dish supper con- 
troversy, I have w ritten or spoken to legislators or agency representatives 
about a number of local issues where my expertise might be useful. In one 
case an artist who has created sculpture in her yard and garden for nearly 
thirty years’ has asked me to help her when the state's Department of 
Transportation wa^ going to widen the highw ay in front of her house. The 
construction would possibly destroy manv of her sculptured figures ar- 
ranged by the artist along with 1 i(l feet of drainage ditch. Fortunately, my 
visit ti> the department's regional office was successful. Sympathetic 
engineers agreed not only to help her remove each of the figures but to 
put them back anywhere she wanted them w hen they w'ere finished w ith 
their work. I doubt if they would have done so without someone's speak- 
ing up on her behalf. 

And recently the local planning office and a citizens' group, w hich are 
opposing plans of the United States .^ir Force to begin daily low flying 
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military aircraft maneuvers on a "race track" over the Adirondacks and the 
St. Lawrence River Valley, have asked me to help. During the coming year 
of trial runs, 1 will be documenting local folkways that are at all affected 
by these flights. I anticipate that dairy farmers, hunters, tourists, and Amish 
families, to name a few groups, will find plenty to complain about — noise, 
danger, and nuisance, for example — within the year. I expect to be asked 
to testify as an expert witness at public hearings to review the flights' ef- 
fects and to make recommendations regarding their continuation. 

Rilklorists can be as helpful in the preparation of environmental im- 
pact statements and in economic development planning. Their colleagues 
in other disciplines have already done so, either as paid consultants or as 
volunteers. If chemists or geologists are consulted about solid waste 
disposal; if biologists testify about endangered wetlands; if archaeologists 
speak out about historic preservation; if sociologists are asked to comment 
on the construction of prisons in certain populated areas; why can't 
folklorists help fight the many threats to fragile human traditions over which 
governing bodies have responsibility or control? American society may not 
have reached the point where it needs officially appointed ombudsmen 
for folk traditions, but as individuals folklorists can still be effective 
mediators or spokespersons when communities don't know how or fear 
to speak out. And, while there may be no easy way to become trained in 
"folk culture law" (that would be a fascinating specialty), folklorists all know 
how to research community practices and customs and the impact of change 
upon them. 

"Folklorists can be mediators or spokespersons when com- 
munities don't know how or fear to speak out." 

The field of public sector folklore has developed with considerable help 
of funds granted by friendly government agencies who sincerely want to 
affirm and preserve the traditional arts of diverse cultural communities 
throughout the nation. This role of advocacy is admirable and has pro- 
duced great results in a few years time. But what happens in periods of 
tight budgets or when government censorship is condoned? Ixmg term 
preservation of folk traditions and empowerment of folk groups to con- 
tinue and flourish may be helped even more by making it possible for them 
to speak for themselves, to resist thoughtless instrusions on their good tradi- 
tions, and to protect their freedom to carry on their rich folk heritage. 
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1. The names of letter writers will remain anonymous btvause of the confidential nature of Mr. Mar- 
tin's private files. 

2. Clippings of many newspaper and newsletter articles were collected in the assemhlymen’s files, 
many without any specific divu mentation of their source I have included that information In 
the text when available. 

3 My article on the life and wtirk of Veronica lerrillion appears in Pvr^o)Uil Pi'rsfwtnr" I'n 

tfifonval Art Ettvinmmcfits, edited by Haniel Franklin Ward, presented in WS4 by Bowling Clrecn 
State University Popular fVess. 
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A Discussion: Community Cultural 
Empowerment 

DANIEL FRANKLIN WARD, editor 

The New York State Folk Arts Roundtable is a forum for the discus- 
sion of current issues and future directions in public folk arts programm- 
ing in New York State. The Roundtable is co-sponsored and co-produced 
annually by the ¥o\k Arts Program of the New York State Council on the 
Arts and the Cultural Resources Council of Syracuse and Onondaga Coun- 
ty. At the 1989 Roundtable, over forty public folklorists working on local, 
county and regional projects, reported on their current documentation and 
programming efforts, each giving special emphasis to the issues raised by 
their work in communities that related to the Roundtable's theme of "Com- 
munity Cultural Empowerment." 

Martin Koenig of the Ethnic Folk Arts Center in New York City served 
as moderator for a panel of five folklorists who examined "Community 
Cultural Empowerment" in greater depth. Charlotte Heth of the American 
Indian Program at Cornell University distinguished the roles of insiders 
and outsiders in cultural documentation and described her own role in 
the creation of a manual to guide Native Americans in the documentation 
of their own traditions for themselves. Edgar Betelu, who emigrated from 
Argentina while in his teens, described his experiences collecting latino 
traditions in New York City. He spoke of how the cultural identities of 
Latinos are redefined in an American ethnic context and he raised an im- 
portant related question: who decides who's going to be empowered? The 
third panelist to speak was Vaughn Ward, staff tolklorist at the Lower 
Adirondack Regional Arts Council. She claimed to be an outsider and she 
focused her discussion on her experiences as a recruiter and trainer of com- 
munity insiders who now do fieldwork in their own communities. Varick 
Chittenden, professor of English at SUNY College of Technology in Can- 
ton, described his experiences as an insider: at once a "culturally depriv- 
ed" native, a teacher and a folklife researcher working in the area where 
he grew up. The final speaker, Sharon King, Director of Regional Arts 
Development for the Southern Arts Federation in Atlanta, spoke of the 
politics of culture. She reminded the folklorists present at the session that 
traditions belong to the communities within which the folklorist is often 
only a guest. Community members, she concluded, should never be 
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thought of merely as resources or informants: they should be our part- 
ners and instructors — and the directors of their own cultural projects. They 
should be enabled to show us how to look at what we're trying to see. 

The following is a transcription of the presentations made at the panel 
on "Community Cultural Empowerment" held at the 1989 New York State 
Folk Arts Roundtable in Syracuse. The program was recorded and transcrib- 
ed by independent radio producer, Miriam Graham. 

Martin Koenig 

You know, empowerment is something that has long been a goal and 
long been a theme for political activists, but whether it's a priority for folk 
arts workers I'm not quite sure. 1 took a dictionary and looked at what the 
term "empowerment" meant, and the definition of empowerment is "to 
give power or authority to, to authorize, to enable or to permit," and 1 was 
struck by that whole thought of giving permission, to authorize. And 1 
don't think that's the intent of what we're talking about in terms of em- 
powerment, I think were talking about something quite different from that. 
And just one other thing to put in as a mischievous statement is, in terms 
of the panel here, it did strike me as being interesting that there w as no 
empowered people on the panel, and that's something 1 think we should 
deal w'ith and look at also, as to w’hy that's so, just to look at it. So, the 
first speaker is Charlotte Heth. She's director of the American Indian Pro- 
gram at Cornell University; she's a professor in the music department at 
Cornell and a member of the Cherokee National of Oklahoma. Most of 
her work has been in audio/video production with Indian musicians. And 
she w ill be speaking on letting people speak for themselves, the insider- 
outsider issue, and empowerment through credentiality. 

Charlotte Heth 

1 want to talk about several different things, and, first of all pose a 
number of w hat may turn out to be silly questions, but a lot of these ques- 
tions came to me in preparing to write this paper, and along with it came 
very few answers. And 1 knt)W’ they're some of the questions that all of 
you deal w ith all the time. In my case, 1 frame almost everything in terms 
of music and dance, at least in the beginning, and then 1 sort of spin out 
into other areas after that, so yt^u'll have to forgive me if that's my par- 
ticular bias. 1 have several other biases but that's the main one. In particular, 
several important questions must now be asked about community-based 
music and musicians. Does success and recognition in the mainstream of 
American music define success and recognition in home communities? Is 
it necessary to be poor to be traditional? Are older musical forms, perfor- 
mance practices, instrumentation, and text settings considered better? Is 
the traditional performer a good role model for yotmger musicians? In the 
case of musicians, a lot of times, you know, they play at night, they hang 
out in bars, and parents don't necessarily want their children to associate 
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with people like this. Are there appropriate ways for young people to learn 
and perform traditional music? Should outsiders be encouraged to learn 
and perform the music? Is the use of a native language or dialect required 
of a musician? Are community-based aesthetics of music different from 
those of mainstream America? Have the occasions for performance of music 
changed? And how valuable is music to the community? As I said, there 
are not any easy answers to these questions and they're questions that a 
lot of us think about all the time anyway. 

In my role before I came to New York, I was director of the American 
Indian Studies Center at UCLA, which is a research center. And for those 
of you who've worked in an academic setting, you know that research can 
be defined in a number of ways. In our case, we chose to define it on the 
side of applied research rather than “pure" research, which might have 
gotten us more points with the administration or the other faculty, but we 
had an advocacy role and we kept the advocacy role at least as long as 
I was there. Concurrent with that was the passage of the Indian Self- 
Determination Act by Congress. So at that time, various federal agencies 
had a mandate to allow Indian people, or permit them, as Marty was say- 
ing, to determine their own future, which could be anything from school- 
ing to medical clinics, health clinics, and so on, to the arts. What we chose 
to do as part of this self-determination was to start a project, actually funded 
by the Administration for Native Americans, which would produce a book 
that we hoped would help people get through various lean times in the 
government. The book ended up being called Rc^eanh. 

And it's for Native Americans, so it's Native Americans, Native Hawaiians, 
and so forth. In the book we went through a lot of the things that you 
all have to go through in planning a project: getting your resources together, 
evaluating it, applying for grants, getting your little advisory council 
together, whatever you need. We went through all of that and how to get 
with the communities, bring them in and launch a project, evaluate it and 
start over again. One of the chapters that I sort of insisted on was a chapter 
which is called "Cultural Arts" and, even though I didn't write this chapter. 

1 was the informant for this chapter. So we went through the follow'ing 
topics: organizing people, methods, collecting data, including tape recor- 
dings, photography, video and cultural documentation, identifying cultural 
context, working with one's ow n culture, which is something w'e are talk- 
ing about today, continuing support for the arts, living arts, the instance 
being that arts a lot of times have been gallery art and that sort of thing 
rather than living arts. And we gave this away, five hundred copies to In- 
dian communities all over the country and we had some left for sale. I don't 
know how many are left now, but that was written into our grant that we 
do the work, we produce the book, and we give it away. One thing that 
we txwered in here was how to use yt)ur consultant. And there's something 
I think particularly important tt) people getting NYSCA grants, because 
NYSCA requires a consultant many times for community organizations. 
And that in a way gives them permission to ask for the money, if you have 
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a consultant lined up. So we have a chapter in here on how- to use your 
consultant. In my own role sometimes as a consultant, 1 find that if 1 show 
up to do whatever it is for somebody's project, not just in New York but 
in other places, they expect me to immediately take over the project and 
tell them what to do. But that's not what a consultant does. People ought 
to know that, so we covered that a little bit here, about how to get ready 
to use your consultant and how’ to use them once they're there and how 
to follow up with them, and so forth. 

Another project we did in letting artists speak for themselves was we 
produced an arts conference which we called "Sharing a Heritage." As you 
can see this is a book, there was a poster, there was a three-day conference. 
We had folk artists performing, we had folk artists on the podium with 
the academic speakers side by side talking about their own research they 
were doing in their own communities. Most of the time these old-timers 
are doing all the research and all you have to do is find the right one. They 
know everybody else, they know where all the stuff is in the archives. They 
don't know how to get it necessarily but, you know, there are people who 
are encyclopedias even of information beyond themselves. We invited a 
lot of those people to come and to speak side by side w'ith the scholars, 
and we published the book. You'll see in the middle of the book, there 
is a section devoted to traditional artists. They're the only ones who got 
their pictures in the book. This is a way of getting them to feel better about 
themselves, to feel equal io the scholars, the people they would norn\ally 
hire as consultants on projects and so on. And the book is a lasting memory. 

Another thing that 1 did was we had this journal at UCLA called 
American Indian Culture and Research Journal, which is now in about its twelfth 
volume, this is volume six and 1 did a whole issue on American Indian 
music, and I wrote an essay on insiders and outsiders, because a lot of 
people believe if you're an insider, if you're a certain color or an ethnic 
group, you're going to have a much easier time in the community than 
someone who's not. That's not always true, because there are factions in 
communities, there's Christian and there's non-Christian for Indian groups 
in many cases. There are clans, inter-tribal differences, all sorts of things 
that impact on whether or not you're going to be successful. And age and 
sex of course are very important. 1 take the other side of the argument, 
too, and talk about white studies, because a lot of the emphasis on ethnic 
people doing work on their own communities says they won't be objec- 
tive. And, you know, if we're all studying western history and philosophy 
in school, isn't that white studies? And aren't most of the people studying 
it white people? So how could they possibly be objective writing. It would 
be like saying we have ti) have a Russian to write American history, 
something of that nature, 

O.K. The piece de resistance is this book, which is another project of our 
center, it's called Presenwi^ Traditional Arts. This is called a tOi)l kit for Native 
Americans. Susan Dow was our project director and happens to be a pro- 
fessional photographer. She did everything, She did the lavout. She did 
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all of the photographs and so forth. We were talking in the "Artists in the 
Schools" this morning about something that's "turn-key." This is almost 
"turn-key" because you can take a chapter here, for example on still 
photography, and you can teach people in the community how to do that 
still photography, photograph their own objects in museums or wherever. 
There's a chapter on tape recording, on video recording, on archiving, on 
how to take care of your baskets, you know, the works. And this is the 
same kind of project, we got the money and we gave away the book. And 
it was so successful, we got some more money and we gave it away again. 
It was an NEA sponsored project. The first run 1 think was a thousand, 
we gave away five hundred; second run was maybe fifteen hundred and 
we gave away seven hundred fifty. So it's a book that is out there now in 
at least Native communities, and is available for sale 1 think from UCLA 
for other people. Part of the empowerment idea was that every picture in 
this book is of an Indian person documenting another Indian person. It 
is not a picture of some outside person doing it, and there are pages and 
pages telling people that they're the best people to document their own 
arts, they know it the best, and so forth. There's one other thing I wanted 
to mention but 1 think Betty Belanus will cover it, so I'll just stop there. 

Martin Koenig 

The next speaker is going to be Edgar Betelu. I le's the Folk Arts Coor- 
dinator for Ollantay Center for the Arts in Jackson Heights, Queens, in 
New York City. He emigrated while in his teens from Argentina in 1980. 

I lis family emigrated for the same reason as other emigrants, U)th economic 
and political reasons. He's been very active in Litin American area studies 
and got his Bachelor of Arts in Sociology. He is part of the Latin American 
community in New York City and its different activities, both cultural and 
political. 1 should say that Ollantay Cultural Center is a Latin American 
cultural center, and he is another insider working in his community. 

Edgar Betelu 

1 was hoping I would be the last one to speak, so 1 could get a better 
idea of what we are discussing. What I'll be talking about ver\’ briefly, 1 
think, is a subject that is very important, because it touches on issues such 
as what 1 understand to be cultural equality, economic equality, and so 
on. I'll try to give you an idea of my own experience which is perhaps a 
b('ttom-up experience — I consider myself to be part of the community 
- and then I'll touch on the issues. When I was reading the brochure that 
Pan sent me, and the question was to develop the idea of "inside" and 
"outside," the first thing 1 thought about was, "well, 'inside' and 'outside' 
to what?" I migrated from Argentina in 1980 to New York, mainly for 
economic reasons, that is my parents, I was still pretty young, And I always 
defined myself as a middle class Argentinian, son of pretty well educated 
parents, Well, that pretty much has changed, and quite drastically, since 
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my arrival to New York and to the United States because Tve come to realize 
that Vm no longer an Argentinian but a Hispanic. Vm not necessarily the 
person defining that but I'm being defined as Hispanic. Actually no one 
knocked on my door and asked me^ "'Listen, Edgar, where do you come 
from?" No, they have me fill out applications in which 1 would put, they're 
very awkward, you're either white Hispanic, black Hispanic, Puerto Rican, 
other. I'm always very confused. In any case, I'm the "other." 1 get asked 
where I come from, what kind of a name I have. And 1 think there is a 
mainstream. There is a mainstream, because nobody tells me I'm an Anglo- 
American. You know, there is no such thing as an Anglo American. And 
what makes me no longer an Argentinian but a Hispanic is also the issue 
that 1 come here and I encounter other Latinos from Latin America, who 
migrated also for economic reasons, who speak my own language, but who 
have a very different background than my own. So, it's very enriching and 
I enjoy that very much. However, I think that sometimes there are 
stereotypes or prejudices formed around w'hat to be a Latino is. I under- 
stand w'hat 1 do to be very tied to the question of cultural diversity, and, 
in a way, to enhance understanding and appreciation of diversity of dif- 
ferent cultures, both w'ithin the Litin community, because, 1 tell you there 
are things that I attach value to that maybe another Latino does not. Within 
the I^atino community, and also outside the Latino community to the 
mainstream. 

Again, so what is the community and why am 1 a community person? 
Well again, maybe the fact that I am an immigrant, I have felt and I do 
feel sometimes prejudice, to be prejudiced against, a certain nostalgia for 
something left behind that is alw-ays idealized, and 1 think that's shared 
by most immigrants. 

I w^anted to stress the issue of language. Right now I'm speaking in 
a language that is not my owm. Sometimes that's hard to grasp, but I do 
feel it intensely. It's interesting, the word "empowerment," what does that 
mean? Who defines who is to be empowered, and why does someone hav'e 
power to say w ho is to be empowered and w ho is not? I think that's another 
question that borders more on political, strategic action, that does not relate 
directly to the issue of cultural equality. I mean, one thing is to be dealing 
with a political issue, in which there is a certain type of rationale involv- 
ed. When w'e deal w ith a cultural issue ~ of course, both things are very 
tied together W'hat I'm trying to say is that we should think about; do com- 
munities want to be empowered? What do they understand by "being em- 
powered?" If I approach a Litin American in [ackson Heights and ask him 
what is "community empowerment," he'll probably have no idea of what 
I'm talkiiig about. And again, w ho draws the line? Who decides who's go- 
ing to be empowered and why? I think that's an issue to be touched upon: 
language. The fact that I consider myself to be doing a good job w ithin 
my community is because 1 speak the language of most Latin Americans. 
That is Spanish. 1 don't want to fall into a language reductionism of any 
sort, because I think that's not the issue. The issue is a certain sensitivity 
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and an understanding of the object of study. It*s not Spanish that makes 
me a Latino. I can speak English and still be a Latino, as many New Yorkans 
would certainly certify. I really would like my input to be more an answer 
and question session, than what I can think of discussing right now, so 
I would like to go on to another panelist for their contribution. 

Martin Koenig 

The third speaker will be Vaughn Ward. Vaughn is the staff folklorist 
at LARAC, Lower Adirondack Regional Arts Council. She has had a long 
time commitment to collecting, preserving, and performing traditional 
music of Upstate New York. She's a former teacher of English, folklore, 
and humanities, and has a background in business. She is not an insider, 
but will speak about recruiting and training insiders from the community 
to do fieldwork to work in those communities. 

Vaughn Ward 

Although I'm not an insider I have lived in the area twenty-five years 
and know a lot of people, but I'm an outsider in several different ways. 
In the first place I'm not a native of the Northeast, I'm a native New Mex- 
ican. Yes, there are Anglo-Americans, and I am one, except for the part 
of me that's cousin to Charlotte here. I have a very different cultural 
background from the one in which I've spent my adult life, and I think 
that's given me immediately an outsider approach to living in the area. 

I think that empowerment is a two way street. I'm very uncomfortable 
indeed, as I think consensus is building, thinking that I might confer power 
on people who've been getting along just fine without me for generations. 

I think that I'm more comfortable thinking about the way I work with peo- 
ple to think that we fulfill a mutual need, and that we serve each other. 

I think I have, I hope, certain things to give to them in their community 
and they have certain things without which, things that they do and in- 
formation that they have without w'hich I couldn't do my work, and I 
couldn't do for them what I want to do, or help them to do for themselves 
what I think would be nice. I think when you work within a community 
that carries the traditions, that we have a very different role than we're 
prepared for in our professional training. I’articularly if we live in the 
neighborhood or reasonably in the neighborhood, it's an odd combina- 
tion of a facilitator, and a teacher, and a gatekeeper, and a contextualizer. 
And always somehow' while doing all this w^e need to keep a back seat 
to the tradition that v\e‘re putting up front, and remember that we are, 
after all, a guest in this community. It's tricky and it takes a long time, or 
at least it takes me a long time. By a long time I don't mean six weeks, 
I mean maybe six years of pecking away at something. 

In my introductory to the little booklet on the back table called The 
Hctwtif of the People, I describe what community fieldwork brought to a pro- 
ject that I've btvn directing in Washington County. Now I want to talk atniut 
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how that came to be and why I use community fieldworkers. I don't think 
that everybody needs to use community fieldworkers. I don't think it's the 
right thing for everybody. It seems to be the way I need to work, I have 
a large area of service with many communities that are long*estabIished 
communities where newcomers are people who've only been there for four 
generations. 

Community fieldworkers are essential for contacts, introductions, for 
practical arrangements, and for training me about their community. I use 
them because first of all the practical components of my situation require 
some solution like this. Secondly, because 1 have the skills to use this ap- 
proach. And thirdly, I personally am willing to trade a degree of control 
for support and context. I think if you're not willing to make that trade 
it's not for you. We all have our own working style. It takes a while to 
understand that style, because in public sector folklore so much of the time 
we're working in isolation in a client relationship with people. 

That's very important, I think, to identify one's own style and objec- 
tify it and accept it, and I have to figure out how 1 can work within my 
own style to meet my own needs so that I can work. And one of the things 
I need is a supportive group and a context. And 1 need that more than 
I need total control. Other people don't feel that way. I think that if you 
don't feel that way, this approach isn't for you. Then we're talking about 
a situation which requires delegating responsibility in order to meet goals, 
a project director who has the skills to train and supervise the people — 

1 have not just folklore backgro jnd but I have both business and educa- 
tion — and a project director whose nature allows an approach which means 
giving up control. 

So, do 1 need help? Do I know how to get it this way? And am 1 com- 
fortable working this way? So here's what I do, because the answer to all 
those questions to me is yes. The first step is recruitment, and that's tricky. 

I don't have any easy answers. I'll just tell yi^u what I've done and try to 
tell you how it works for one person. First of all, the recruitment has to 
be soft sell. They don't necessarily need what I have to sell, particularly 
if I come in waving any kind of governmental or outsider banner. 1 do find 
that one can use the fact that a grant has been given as a vote of confidence, 
that the New York Stah" Council on the Arts, the National Fndowment for 
the Arts, or some Foundation thinks that your communitv is so wonder- 
ful that they've given us this money, and >ur communitv has been chosen 
to do this project. Then, at that point you really have to go to the com- 
munity, 1 think, with hat in hand seeking advice. 1 start by circulating let- 
ters to all the obvious people, the town historians, the town supervisors, 
the mayor, the county historians, clergy, fraternal organizations. And then 
1 get on the telephone and 1 start niaking appointments. I call them up 
and "did you get my letter" and "yes, I did, and you want to talk to so 
and so." And 1 make a follow up appointment and if they say "I don't want 
to have anything to do with the government," and they hang up then 1 
realize that that's the way you make choices, In this call, I dim't say, "U)ok, 
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I'm looking for people to do community fieldwork and whitewash my 
fence." I explain the project and ask if I can come and see them and ask 
them if they can help me think about the best way to go about this pro- 
ject. What I'm asking for at this point is just advice and contacts. When 
I go for my visits, 1 take something to show people, a little slide show, a 
booklet, a short video, something that will make very concrete, and not 
verbally, what it is the kind of thing I'm looking for. Something they can 
identify with. And then I informally interview this contact person, and 
try to reinforce the traditional elements in their own personal story, 
whatever they are. If it seems to be a fruitful meeting, then 1 ask them to 
call a meeting of the people who might help with the project. 

You're beginning to see this takes a lot of time, because I have to do 
this with a lot of people before I even get to the stage that there's a 
preliminary meeting. Then I have a series of local meetings in which 1 let 
people know' who 1 am, and what 1 do. And 1 meet everybody, and 1 show 
them again something theyll understand, maybe the same thing I've shown 
the contact person. Let them know exactly w hat I'm looking for and listen 
to them, take some social time, make appointments, meet people at home. 
And then I give them, the ones who are going to be meeting with me, 
one thing to read, not a book but a handout of some kind that I've wTit- 
ten, a couple of pages. What I've learned to do — and I've learned it the 
hard w'ay — is to study the style that local people communicate with each 
other, the written style. 1 look at their newsletters, their club new'sletters, 
and the columns in the local papers. I visit people at home, and at that 
time I interview every single person w'ho's going to be a community 
fieldw'orker. And w^e play back the tape and we summarize the tape and 
we discuss w'hat they've said, and from that we make a finding iist of the 
topics that might be discovered in their community and a list of p^'ople 
they might interview. 

At this point 1 give them Sandy Ives' book to re'.d, and ask them to 
make an appointment for us to do a team interview*. And then 1 go and 
1 repeat this process. I get back to this person, they've read Ives, we go 
and do the interview together, we evaluate it, I show them things like bio- 
data sheets, and give them a book which 1 like very much, by Carl Obl- 
inger, called the People of Penusiflvatiia. It has some nice ques- 

tions, it talks about different kinds of communities, and gives us a start 
for a theoretical base for looking at communities w hich is in no way com- 
plicated or esoteric, it's just very good reading and very clear. Then 1 call 
together, after I've done this w ith all of my people, and they conduct an 
interview^ on their own. About six weeks from the first meeting, we have 
a second group meeting. It's like a class at this point, people have selected 
themselves out as w’ell as in. They talk about their interviewing, everybody's 
asked to have a spot, tw’o minutes of a tape. We discuss their interview ing 
techniques, do a clinic on that. And we make a plan to continue this pro- 
ject. At this point 1 develop a newsletter w hich summarizes all the meetings, 
and send this around to all the people. Then there's a second round of 
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interviews in which we plan for whatever local event the community 
fieldworker will host, because always in these initial stages, I set the com- 
munity fieldworker up to host something locally which will be high pro- 
file and a guaranteed success for the fieldworker. And my name is never 
in the paper, the fieldworker's picture is in the paper. Sometimes the local 
people don't even understand why Tm there, it's Priscilla's event. This con- 
tinues throughout the project period. If they go on beyond that, then I 
reach the point that we're talking about standards of the field, and they 
have increasing responsibility. 

1 can't leave this without warning you that, of course, there are pit- 
falls. I need to work this way, but in any choice there are pitfalls. This is 
not the career of these people. 1 try whenever I can to pay them, it's the 
accepted method of appreciation and also a little bit binding. But the best 
workers are people who are vey balanced, and they're not going to sacrifice 
their personal life. So you have to balance what you ask of them, so your 
most competent people won't burn out and decide this isn't what they want 
to do with their spare time. 1 have learned, and 1 will pass this on to you, 
that there is a red flag in ocmmunity fieldwt)rkers who approach me with 
a great deal of intensity and over-investment, and this sense that I've learn- 
ed that these people have their own agenda, and 1 think we have to be 
careful. Without meaning to, sometimes these people who don't fit into 
their own communities will find an outsider and use that outsider to 
validate them to their communities. We have to be very careful about m)t 
being used in that way, it will destroy our work w ith that community faster 
than anything. And you'll get into a power struggle with that fieldworker. 
It's tempting to take someone on w’ ithout going through this lengthy pro- 
cess. I've found that that's a mistake which costs me time in the long run. 
It's important to take the time to get to know ^he perst>n. Any giH)d manager 
asks people for what they can give, and w'orks around w'hat they can't give. 
You have to remember that once you relinquish control, it's gone. You have 
to w'atch out for the sorcerer's apprentice syndrome, and be sure that you 
set limits w'hen you w'ork more into a management position. With respon- 
sibility and recognition, people buy in, they have ownership. This gives 
you support, it gives you a broad base for your operations, it gives you 
a litmus test h)r w'hether you're doing it appropriately or not. And with 
this, 1 found 1 have to grow up, I have to learn how to set limits for adults, 
and 1 have to remember that no matter w'hat, no matter how' mudi these 
people have done for me, and how- much I love working this way that the 
bottom line is "I'm the mommy, that's why." And that when they ques- 
ti(m, there comes a point when I have to say, "I'm the mommy, that's why." 
I'm in chargi'. The buck stops here. For me, it w’orks, as long as 1 remember 
that, as long as I remember the limitations, and as Kmg as I'm careful to 
bring in consultants, other colleagues m the field, and expose my workers 
to those other colleagues, 
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Martin Koenig 

The next speaker is Varick Chittenden. Chit is professor of English at 
SUNY College of Technology in Canton, New York. He has developed an 
organization. Traditional Arts in Upstate New York, that's involved with 
researching and presenting folk cultures of the region. He grew up in the 
area where he teaches and does his fieldwork. He's a native working with 
his own regional culture. He's an insider, with all its positive and negative 
aspects. He added on my card, he is a folklorist, an insider, and an out- 
sider at the same time. 

Varick Chittenden 

1 thi)ught that 1 would start this afternoon by sharing with you a little 
bit of a more personal way of looking at this, because I'm sure we're going 
to get over the course of the after not>n a great deal t)f the discussion from 
the pn>fessional perspective. But, because 1 go about my work a little dif- 
ferently from the way some of you do, that is to say, the reasons perhaps 
that 1 do it and my opportunities for doing it, 1 thought 1 would try to give 
you my perspective, at least to see if it would provide anything t)f use to 
the discussion. 

Because 1 am, as Marty said, a native of the region, of the farthest nor- 
thern part of the state, and because actually even by Vaughn's definition 
I'm a native because my family moved into the area, on both sides, my 
mother's side in the early nineteenth century, about 1820, and 1 grew up 
in the same community where my great great grandfather helped to 
establish the boundaries in the early nineteenth century, I have always had 
a firm sense of identity with that place and with those people. And because 
of that it took me a long time to disctwer that in fact there was any h)lkk)re 
in the region in which 1 grew up. 1 lived in a big old Victorian house that 
was shared with my grandmother. 

My grandmother was quite elderly, even when 1 was small. She was 
a wondertul storyteller and sort of the family chronicler, who wrote letters 
and kept diaries and absiilutely fascinated me with all oi her interest on 
local history. When 1 would get the opportunity 1 would go to my family 
general store which was next door, had been there since the 1820s, and 
in that little store of course all kinds of w'onderful storytelling, and during 
the evening games of skill among the men who would come in, all sorts 
of things that sometimes my mother and grandmother would not want 
me to go to listen to. But 1 had that real sense of this place, this sort of 
landmark on the ci)rner, where everybody went at least once or twice a 
week, maybe even once or twice a day, and where I was able to help out 
in my small way as a child. And then 1 managed to get away to school. 
Twenty-five miles away, to college, a small liberal arts college where I felt 
that 1 fit in sort of in my own way. I distxwered along the way a professor, 
who was an older man, who 1 learned along the w'ay had actually had a 
record of taking North Country kids under his wing, and encouraging them 
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along. And while I didn't go to him for that precisely, I became a student 
of his several times over. We became very close friends, he was extremely 
interested in local history and antiques, and I ' hink he as much as anybody 
got me started in this whole business. And then I started high school 
ieaching, which is a great way of dealing with the community, learning 
about the community, even though you don't set out to in a specific way. 

I became involved in the local historical s(Kiety at a very young age. 
Most people associate people interested in historical societies as being well 
beyond middle age, and I was just out of college and w^as active in that, 
Because of that, after I reached about the age of twenty-eight, I became 
interested in looking into the program that is, sadly to say, now since 
defunct, in Cooperstown. At C\)operstown, I studied for a year, and I met 
Bruce Buckley, and Rod Roberts, and Lou Jones, and I learned, finally, after 
all those years that these things Td been interested in had a name, it w-as 
called h)lklore. As I was aw-ay from home for a while and had this chance 
to reflect — as sometimes you all have a chance to dt) — 1 began to think, 
"What could I do w ith these things I had learned once I got back home?" 

I had been on a leave t)f absence and was expected to be back teaching. 
So I went back and began to think about, one, how I could use it with 
students, and also how I could expand that work into the community. I 
managed shortly thereafter to develop st)me survey work in the community, 
and I started to develop a course for my students. 

I am at a two year college, a two year college which serves mostly the 
counties north of Syracuse. 1 think sixty to seventy percent of our students 
come from this region north oi Syracuse. And 1 learned very early on this 
is a good place to do work with folklore, in a two year college, because 
students come there from their families and then go home. And then it 
began tt> occur in the late WOs the w'hole idea much more of, then 1 guess 
w e called it applied folkU>re, now* 1 guess we call it public sector folklore. 

I began to think, you know as a teacher in a public two year college, I am 
a public sector folklorist already. I don't have to do exhibitions or catalogs 
or radio shows or all those kinds of things. I am really a public sector 
folklorist. You may challenge that idea, but I think that in fact I am in that 
capacity. But I also began to think about my role in the community as a 
person doing fieldwork myself, and 1 really tried to give some thought to 
w bat my ow n goals w'ere for myself, as well as my goals for the communities 
in which I would work. Because perhaps I have the advantage of not hav- 
ing to rely on the study of folklore for a career, that is to day, for mv in- 
come, mv livelihood, I can be some of you might call it a bit more 
dillettante-ish, I call it a bit more choosev, selective, about the things that 
1 can become involved in. Now this is pt'rhaps an unfair statement, or ac- 
tually inaccurate. I'm not sure, but that's the way I happen to see it. I don't 
have the time to w'ork with it full-time, but I do become involved in pro- 
jects in the community. And when I go out into the vommunitv I've begun 
to think about how' I am perceived. One, I'm a native. 1 can always men- 
tion a street name, or a town name, or a family name, or somebody because 
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that little business was on that corner for so many years where people 
traveled by, people recognize the family name. In fact, it's one that pro- 
bably once you've heard it, probably you'll never remember it again, or 
you remember it for a long time, it's an unusual name. I have that kind 
of advantge, being able to talk to them about certain kinds of things. But 
1 also have I think certain kinds of concerns as an insider, because my wife 
tells me I'm about as atypical of a North Country person as anybody she's 
ever met. I'm not a hunter, or a fisherman. I am not into a lot of the kinds 
of activities that typically North Country people are. I think 1 early on 
became a student of the culture that was around me, and became fascinated 
by it, and became interested in being someone else's Boswell, I guess. In 
being able to follow those things and understand them, and became a bit 
more of a missionary of helping other people, to work with them. 

So I guess the role of the teacher, both in and out of the classrot)m, 
in the gallery, over the airwaves, through the exhibition catalog, in put- 
ting together festivals, doesn't stop. In fact, I think all of us as public sec- 
tor folklorists have that kind of teacher's role in the community. My own 
goals for myself were first of all to go back, as 1 raised the question w ith 
myself in Cooperstown, to find out is there some of that folklore stuff up 
north, w'here I used to be. And in fact, of course we all know', it's 
everyw here and w’e just began to figure out where it w\»s and what it was. 
And then 1 soon began to w'ant to, for my ow n students, for those people 
1 developed some other kinds of projects for, develop a sense of their own 
awareness. This may sound a bit patronizing, 1 think 1 should say that 1 
am part of that group of the folk that I w'anted to be more aware, it's self- 
serving — but I wanted to share that. An awareness, then an understand- 
ing, an appreciation. Along the w'ay, I also have found, as you have, that 
there are some other things that happen: some opportunities for the peo- 
ple with w hom w e work to gain in other w^ays. You may call this cmpow'er- 
ment, you may call it other things. But certainly we've had the experience 
where somebody's own livelihood, the marketing of their goods, the 
marketing of their performances can become an issue. Now' whether or 
not that is the desired result, or whether it's something that actually comes 
along as a result of our work, it's a dilemma, I think, that some of us get 
into in some ways. But it happens, to turn out now’ to be, in some instances, 
one of my goals for people in the community. 

I think to me, though, the most exciting and the most interesting, be- 
ing a native and going back now to being an insider, is that the study of, 
the learning about, the observation of, that is to say, the informed obser- 
vation of activity in w hatever way that we do it, in festivals, in other w-ays, 
the excitement that I find is that we really pro', ide a sense of confirmation 
and affirmation for these kinds of customs and acti\ ities, and practices that 
w'e find in the community. 

1 guess I should add one last thing that 1 may have said earlier. I'here 
probably is some accuracy in looking at rural people, working with rural 
people, at least in my pari of the w'oods, that we are, despite the way I 
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come across, kind of self-effacing, we're often quite independent, and we're 
independent especially when the rules come down, when somebody wants 
to interfere with our ways of life. We're often satisfied, or at least satisfied 
w'ith w^hat W'e have, and we let the rest go by. And I think, finally, w^e pro- 
bably very much react, frequently react against modern urban life, taking 
a great deal of satisfaction in that w hich we have, even though outsiders 
may look at this as being poverty. 1 used to really enjoy the term in the 
early 60s, when 1 w^as first teaching, 1 got into a school that was described 
as "culturally deprived." So we got all kinds of extra financial aid and federal 
grants and so forth. We were culturally deprived. So 1 present to you a 
culturally deprived folklorist. Thank you. 

Martin Koenig 

Our last speaker is Sharon King who's traveled far to be w ith us today. 
She's director of regional arts development for the Southern .Arts Federa- 
tion. She's been working on bringing community-based organizations 
together with \oca\ institutions in producing community celebrations. She's 
been w orking towards rural revitalization by helping to bring needed skills 
to rural arts groups. She's worked in performing arts with non-traditional 
forms by bringing the necessary consultants and theater specialists, to get 
minority performing arts groups on the road touring. She has worked with 
the North Carolina Arts Council creating and touring the Black Heritage 
Tour in North Carolina, and at present is concerned with arts and culture 
and the aging process. 1 asked if I ct)uld summarize it, and she said, "Oh 
yeah, it's fine," and the summary 1 put down was: she's a community 
organizer, she's involved in cultural self-determination, she's involved in 
the politics of culture, determining how black culture is to be presented. 
She mobilized the participation of Kval communities for the North Carolina 
Heritage Tour, in organizing different communities, and she can speak on 
where to and how to intervene in this work. 

Sharon King 

To give an idea of where I'm coming from: 1 have a degree in folklore 
from Chapel Hill and have wxirked as a folklorist, but I'm also a public 
scht)ol educator, or have been at one time or am^ther; I'm also an arts ad- 
ministraUir, a community activist, and the like. So I'm noi a full-time prac- 
ticing professu)naI in the field of folklore solelv. And of course mv position 
at the Southern Arts R*deration lakes me across many disciplines, so 1 come 
from out of the region and out of the field in st)me respects. Bob Baixm 
invited me up for this session particular!)' because of two presentations 
that he had been on hand to hear me give, one was at the Arts of Black 
Folk Conference that was in New York City at the Schomburg Center, and 
then an open dialog in Washington, D.C . this summer in the folk arts panel 
discussion; there we were talking abtuit advocacy for the tradilii>nal arts 
within the community, And that's essentiallv whv he had invited me, 
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because he thought that a lot of what I said or thought or felt would fit 
in here, and I'm glad to have taken him up on his invitation, but you can 
keep your seventeen degree weather. I'm going back to fifty-nine in Atlan- 
ta real quick! 

Community cultural empowerment: a much discussed topic among 
professionals. Structurally I've found that these sessions that have this as 
a focus are usually set up the same, and I think the wording that was on 
the brochure is usually the way that these sessions are addressed: "Look 
at ways that communities can benefit from skills shared by professionals 
in the field" is pretty much the way they go at this. The exception, I felt, 
was the Schomburg program. What I thought was unique about this was 
that they took the statement here and essentially turned it around. They 
looked at ways that professionals in the field can benefit from the skills 
shared by communities. And the professionals were in the minority, and 
the community cultural workers, as I call them, were in the majority. And 
it was a sharing exchange session, very much like Vaughn's comment about 
community field workers helping to train the professionals. The atmosphere 
was not one of "professional, come and tell us hov\' to," the atmosphere 
was one of "professionals, come and tell us what your perspectives are, 
then sit and listen to how we actually do it." And the atmosphere that sur- 
rounded that was a rewarding one for everybody that was there. 

All of this is connected to the increasing disenchantment w'ith the term 
"empowerment" and what it does and doesn't represent. We use it, I use 
it, 1 have to use it, in talking to my arts connections, because, you know, 
as much as we may have been uncomfortable with it, it's a brand new term 
to them, and trying to inject it into their fine arts work is an effort in and 
of itself. Litely I've been trying to take the half of that dictionary defini- 
tion that speaks of "enabling" and use the term "enablement" instead of 
empowerment. You can debate whether or not they're the same thing, but 
1 think it's similar to the discussions i have to have sometimes with folks 
with that accessibility to the arts for people that have disabilities. And it's 
the difference in the phrase "disabled people" and "people with 
disabilities." The first one implies that the personhtiod of that individual 
is somehow flawed by the disability, the second one implies that their per- 
sonhood is intact, but they are slowed down by the disability. And 1 think 
"empowerment" and "enablement" has that fine line of a distinction of at- 
titude and mindset of the person going into work in a community. Oo they 
feelf the community is in need of empowerment, bringing power to them, 
or do they acknowledge the existing power there and simplv create op- 
portunities for that power to be utilized? Semantics can be a problem, but 
I think they help out in the long run. 

There's a group of folks that 1 don't think get enough time, attention 
or connection to the professionals in the field, they were the ones that 
enriched the Schomburg program. 1 call them "community" advocates or 
community cultural workers. They're the people w ho are doing w'hat you'd 
like to do on a regular basis, much like Chitt was describing, doing it full- 
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time, doing it well by their criteria for success, and could care less if you 
show up to help, approve, or have anything to do with it. They've been 
there for a long time, they welcome and celebrate the addition of profes- 
sional expertise, but if you left tomorrow, they would not stop doing what 
they do to celebrate their own existence. So, in terms of visibility, they're 
invisible, usually, to all but those who know them personally. In terms of 
training or sophistication, they have neither. In terms of demand, they're 
seldom called upon to make presentations at national gatherings, except 
as they did at the Schomburg Center and found out that there's a good 
deal of expertise out there. In terms of value, they're critical to the cultural 
survival of their ethnic communities. They receive little recognition, they 
have nominal financial support. Talk about doing a lot with nothing, these 
people know how; they wrote the book. They work against a lot of 
resistance, and they don't get anywhere near as much recognition as 1 think 
they need to have. 

Who are they? A couple of suggestions or just examples from people 
I have personally known: it's the church sister in the black congregation 
who always gets up in service and says: "Now we ought to sing," and she 
names out one of the old songs, and she says it emphatically, "Nine «r 
ouii^ht to siny." It's the tribal elder who's constantly lamenting the fact that 
young people are losing touch with tribal values, and just by constantly 
reminding people of that keeps that issue at a high level in the communi- 
ty. It's the college student who comes back to his or her urban neighborhood 
to teach African dance or civil rights history, after having been away and 
learned how to do it, and then come back and share it. It's the schoolteacher 
who's always seeming to be planning another cultural pageant in the schcx)l, 
much to the principal's discontent, and is always emphasizing, come Martin 
Luther King, come this, that, and the other, "ire to do somcf/i/ny about 
this/’ These arc these people. And I think that they're critically important, 
and we usually speak of them in terms of what they don't know, and in 
terms of what they can't do, therefore creating the need for the profession.il 
to enter. 

But just a few words about what they do, what they do know: they 
recognize that the respect for tradition is not just sentimental or nostalgic. 
They hold very closely to the knowledge that many professionals, 1 think, 
ignore. That is that the power in their cultural traditions, that once it's relin- 
quished is never regained. They're very sensitive to maintaining that, 
Sometimes the friction that may come up when a professional comes in 
and works with the community and encounters one of these Uxal advocates 
is there because these folks are very sensitive. They're aware of the danger 
ot relinquishing power. They also recognize that the power of their culture 
is inherently spiritual, and there's a spirituality connected to it which can't 
be tampered with, They see the materialism, the commercialization, and 
the institutionalization, sometimes in the form of grants in our latter twenti- 
eth century existence, as being a threat to that spirituality And they're sen- 
sitive to having too much of that bureaucratic existence superimposed on 
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what to them is very tangibly spiritual. Coming in contact with these peo- 
ple is a unique experience. If you're fortunate to come in contact with them 
before you become a professional folklorist, you're in better shape than 
you are if you come in contact with them afterwards, because you're not 
quite as critical, you know, you haven't been through the training that says 
that this person doesn't know this or doesn't do that. You just open yourself 
up, and let them pour what they have into you. I was lucky enough to 
have that happen to me before I got into the professional world of what 
I do. What they have to offer the professional is that emphasis on the in- 
herent importance of spirituality of what's going on that only they as 
members of those communities can really, really interpret, and at best, 
hopefully, we can grasp it and acknowledge it. 

The main distinction I think between these folks and the professionals 
who come in to work with them and for them a lot of times is that their 
measurement for success, their criterion for success is very different because 
their emphasis is different. Many times the professional has, by necessity, 
their eye on the prize of the final product. They've got to produce that final 
outcome o{ whatever their project is, either for granting purposes or what 
have you. The community advocate has constantly before them that big- 
ger picture of the importance of community well-being, the health, the 
welfare, and the longevity of their community. They never lose sight of 
that, regardless of hov\' important the immediate project or program could 
be, and if it comes down to a choice betw^een the perfection or the refine- 
ment, if you will, of a particular project, they v\ ill always opt for that larger 
good of community longevity and health and wellbeing. They don't scalpel 
out any particular aspect of their culture or their community from w'hatever. 
One particular lady that I had worked with when I was with the North 
Carolina Arts Council, although I kept trying, as a good folklorist, to 
bring her around to speaking in terms of the importance of traditionality 
and presentation, she kept saying, "Yeah, but you know we got to get these 
kids off the street!" And that w'as her focus for what we were trying to 
do. I mean that was it! And she was not going to compromise that h)r 
anything, and I soon acknowledged that and backed off and said, you 
know, best I learn how to think like she thinks, because although she saw 
what we w'ere doing w'ith the school kids and taking them out and meeting 
older singers in black churches, helping them learn the traditional line- 
dot hymns and all that; wonderful, glad, great. Her purpose: keep the kids 
off the street. My purpose: get a report ready for NEH. It was a very dif- 
ferent focus. So I think that because of the difference in emphasis and the 
difference in focus of the community cultural advocate that, without that, 
without their perspective, the professional going in to work in a community 
can block it out and often misunderstand why these folks sometimes func- 
tion the v\'ay they do. 

So, all of that being an empowerment issue or an enabling issue I think 
is c(»nnected to our role as professit>naIs, recognizing the value of these 
folks, not just as informants or as resource people, but as partners and 
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in many instances as possible^ as instructors of how to look at what we're 
trying to see, and giving them, as mentioned earlier, full participation — 
if not control over what's happening — because through them will come 
the validity for the big picture, the well-being of the community, through 
the program that we're trying to initiate. 
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